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RED PINE 
(Pinus Resinosa) 


Again this year we offer large 
transplants in this popular variety 
for mass planting. By far the 
best native Pine for all-round 
purposes, it gains in popularity 
every year. We have specialized 
in the 12 to 18 inch size, nursery- 
grown transplanted, and have 
been able, due to quantity de- 
mand, to reduce the price even 
further: 


$80 per THOUSAND 


At maturity, the tree is broad 
headed and dense, a_ splendid 
specimen. It thrives in gravel 
soil or better. Its chief present 
attraction is immunity to disease. 
No known pest will occasion seri- 
ous damage, under normal con- 
ditions. 


» 
NEW CHINESE ELM 


(Ulmus pumila) 


This is the extremely fast-grow- 
ing variety introduced by Dr. 
Wilson. From Texas to Maine 
and the Pacific Coast come golden 
tales of its hardiness, resistance 
to extreme of temperature, and 
extremely rapid growth. The best 
of it is, they are mainly true. 
Chinese Elms should not be 
planted in heavy, wet soils. But 
we know of five hundred thriving 
on the tip of Cape Cod, with salt 
spray flying over them during 
stormy weather. 


(100) (1000) 
12 to 18 inches __ $9.00 $65.00 
6 to 8 feet XX 


($20 per ten)____ 180.00 








Special Bargains in Evergreens 
Large Transplants at Low Cost 


ie ORDER to clear ground we offer the fol- 
lowing evergreens now in surplus at special 


prices. 


This same offer has been made at this 


time for several years to the readers of Amer- 
ican Forests and the demand has always ex- 
ceeded the supply. We suggest early orders. 
The stock is healthy and fully up to grade. 
All Eastern grown, mainly in New England. 


Each “X” is one transplanting. 


PINES 
Austrian (100) 
2000 10 to 15 in. XX____ $18.00 


3000 12 to 18 in. XX____ 30.00 
Red (Resinosa) 

40000 12 to 18 in. X_____ 10.00 
3000 18 to 24 in. X_____ 12.50 
Mugho 

3000 8tol0in. X ___-_ 15.00 
25012 to 18 in. XXX 

Pee... .... e 

Scotch (Riga Variety) 

5000 12 to 18 in. X______ 8.00 
5000 18 to 24 in. X______ 10.00 
FIRS 

Silver (Concolor) 

1000 8 to 12in. XX____ 25.00 
1000 15 to 18 in. XX__-_ 50.00 
Douglas 

1500 12 to 18 in. XX____ 40.00 
2000 18 to 24 in. XX____” 60.00 


SPRUCE 
Colorado Blue (Pungens) 


2000 6to10in. XX____ 24.00 
2000 10 to 12 in. XX____ 35.00 
Norway (Excelsa) 
2000 12 to 15 in. XX__-__ 15.00 
3000 10 to 16 in. X______ 5.00 
White (Alba) 
10000 12 to 18 in. X__-___ 9.00 
Koster Blue 
2000 4to 8 in. grafts_.__ 80.00 
500 10 in. grafts two 
years in field) ________ 300.00 


Hemlock (Tsuga Canadensis) 


45000 4to 8in. X____ 10.00 
3750 10 to 15 in. XX__ 50.00 


(1000) 
$150.00 
250.00 


80.00 
100.00 


100.00 


900.00 


60.00 
80.00 


200.00 
400.00 


350.00 
500.00 
200.00 


300.00 


120.00 
30.00 


70.00 


750.00 


60.00 
395.00 




















HEMLOCK 


(Tsuga Canadensis) 
There is an opportunity to pur- 


chase in quantity this superb 
conifer for mass planting, refor- 
estation, etc., at prices somewhat 
approximating commoner ever- 
greens. Our seed beds of 1926 
and 1927 were very successful. 
Almost twice the expected num- 
ber of seedlings survived. They 
have since been transplanted in 
the nursery and are now 4 to 8 
inches in height, with a good 
root system. We offer these at 


$60 per THOUSAND 


The variety grows into a large, 
graceful specimen, much in de- 
mand by landscape architects for 
natural effects. It stands shear- 
ing very well and will make per- 
haps the best sheared evergreen 
hedge in all nature. One of the 
few evergreens that will thrive 
in dense shade. 


* 
KELSEY’S 
Short Guide 


is now ready for distribution. 
The best varieties of Evergreens, 
Trees, Shrubs, etc., in concise 
form, priced and descrived. There 
are thirty photographs in natural 
color. Also Kelsey prices—bar- 
gains in many varieties unequaled 
elsewhere, when quality is con- 
sidered. Copy free if you ask 
for it. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50 CHURCH STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
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The Case of the Brown Bear 


Is the Great Kodiak, Largest Carnivorous Animal in the World, a Menace 
to the Social and Industrial Development of Alaska? 


By GrorcE F. Hatcu 








ANY complaints have been lodged in recent years to be desired as a trophy that is hard to face and hard 
against the great Kodiak brown bear. Since the to get. He is the largest carnivorous animal in the world, 
introduction of agriculture into Alaska, the hand weighing sometimes upwards of a ton, and when aroused is 

of the farmer has been raised against him. ‘The fisher- one of the fiercest and most dangerous foes to be found in the 
man, too, has condemned the brown bear, for he is wilderness of any country. Hunting such an ani- 
rated a destructive element to the salmon in- 
dustry. Even the miner has voiced his 
protest although he has more gen- 
erally acquiesced in the popular no- 


mal is indeed a sporting chance and any man 
















with sporting instinct would not vote to 
see him swept from the list of hunters’ 
hazards and go the way of the bison. 
tion that removing hazards from 
the life of a prospector is like 
taking love out of romance. 
From the better upholstered 
office positions a great variety 


It is generally conceded that bears 
commonly avoid human _habita- 
tions, yet I have seen them up 
in that country where the 
wilderness and the towns are 


of opinions have been ex- > a 
p next-door neighbors, within 


pressed as to the destruc- $ 
three miles of a town of 


tiveness and temper of the ‘ : 
three thousand inhabitants. 


animal and as to the proper 2 
policy to be pursued re- Outlying farms are much 
gardless of these traits. exposed to the ravages of 
There are many who 
declare that the preserva- 
tion of any species merely 
as a target for sportsmen 
is without justification. 
That, to say the least, is a 
rather unkindly rating of 
the true sporting instinct. 


There is no escape from the 


these beasts, making the 
livestock business a some- 
what risky experiment. 
Cattle, hogs and sheep fre- 
quently fall victims to 

his ferocious night raids. 
Fishermen claim that the 
brown bear is_ especially 
destructive to salmon, as 
it is his habit to do his fishing 
in the spawning grounds where 

the damage is most telling. The 
fact that the salmon maintained 
their numbers against all the agencies 


purely sporting aspect of any 
game question, and until that 
aspect is given reasonable consider- 
ation the matter is never rightly 
settled. Facing a Kodiak bear is a skilled 


hunter’s job and, for a lone man, the @ aks’ Metta of destruction before man came on the 
chances may be considered about even. AN ADROIT FISHERMAN scene is no answer to the argument. It 
That fierce and massive head in the mood The brown bear is the avowed is now a matter of getting the maximum 


ieee , f the salmon fishers. . . 
y hunter ~~ 5 , rotection for the maximum con- 
for killing, bearing down upon a hunter, ad tte cite a aan p 


is a real test of nerve and leaves nothing cleverly take his own 
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fine balance 





too many. The 
of live and let live that is 
maintained under natural con- 
ditions no longer holds when 
fish becomes an item in the econ- 
omy of civilization. 

He is also a hunter of 
wild sheep. The extent and 
significance of his menace 
to these animals is, per- 
haps, more open to ques- 
tion than are the other items. 
Certainly he hunts them and 
hunts them persistently, go- 
ing long distances to invade the 
sheep meadows, far up beyond 
the timber line. I recall one 
sheep hunting trip up in the 
Chugach Mountains in which, 
for fifteen miles along a certain 
stream, the tracks of three 
brown bears ran parallel to our 
own, straight for the sheep 


lands. There is nothing casual about that kind of hunting. 
It is persistent and purposeful and, coming from such a 
radius as this trail indicated, could mean much damage to 
the sheep herds. As in the case of the salmon, whatever may 
have been the status in nature’s own economy, times have 


changed since the hunter came 
and he is at least an- 


other enemy. 











AFTER THE RAID 


A prospector standing beside his cache which 
has been robbed by a brown bear. Weary days 
of hunger often follow such visitations 





WHERE FIELD AND FOREST MEET 






Unquestionably the brown 
bear is dangerous to life. One 
may enjoy the occasional risk of 
hunting such big game, but 
establishing a residence with 
the brown bear is a vastly differ- 
ent proposition from rushing 
out occasionally to meet him in 
combat. A man likes to choose 
his time to go hunting, but a 
regular resident of the bear 
country very frequently finds 
that the time and place of com- 
bat is set, not by design, but by 
accidental circumstance, always 
inconvenient. I have a pros- 
pector friend who came near 
starving to death on account of 
a raid from a Kodiak bear. He 
had hauled his food supply for 
summer while the streams were 
frozen, taking it far up among 
the mountains. When he built 
his cache, he set it up on twelve- 
foot poles which would seem 


high enough for protection against any kind of animal; but 
against this one, it certainly was not. One night in early 
spring, when bears are especially ravenous, a big Kodiak 
brownie got into the cache, demolished practially everything 
he could not eat and carried away the meat supply. He must 


have combined his reach with a 
powerful spring to at- 
tain that 


An Alaskan outpost of civilization where man and the brown bear are at war. This is the retreating timber line 


from which the huge Kodiak raids the farms in a battle which the farmer insists must come to a decision 
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height. My friend lay in wait and got the huge beast when he, but it was plain that he enjoyed the game more than I did 
he returned for another raid on the following night, but the and showed more enthusiasm. It was my game, however, 
summer prospecting plans had been ruined. ‘The brown and I decided to outplay him if I could. I started waving 
bear has very little sense of fear. Indeed, my arms, yelling wildly, and beating upon 
why should he be afraid? There the gold pan. He was mildly 
is no animal in his coun- oe To interested. I quieted 
try to harm him. In Are , ages aes ‘aa somewhat because I 
4 could not sustain 
that pitch, and 
then, gather- 
ing more 
energy, I start- 
ed rising to 
another _cres- 
cendo. This 
time he began 
looking 
around casual- 
ly, and | knew 
that he. was 
considering a 
move. I made 
no attempt to 
hasten the 
conclusion ; the 
plan he was 
contemplating 
was his own 
and I feared 
that he might 
resent any in- 
terference. He 
backedupa 
step, turned 
slowly around 
and with per- 
fect dignity 
stalked off into 
the bushes. 











those rare in- 
stances when 
he has been 
persuaded to 
modify his 
course when 
met upon the 
trail, he has 
done so with 
an air of con- 
descending 
generosity. 
My friend 
William L. 
Hugel, a vet- 
eran prospec- 
tor, once told 
me the follow- 
ing story of his 





- 


meeting with 
a brownie: 

“T was about 
to cross a 
stream upon a 
fallen log. 
One has to 
watch his foot- 
ing closely in 
such a_cross- 
over a_ swift 
mountain 





stream, so I 


wasn’t looking He was prob- 
far ahead. I ably not hun- 
had my gold gry and the 


pan with me, log was an in- 


but no fire- 
arms. As soon 


as I had se- 


convenient 
place for his 
typeof combat. 











cured good From a, painting by Belmore Brown Otherwise I 
y courtesy oO 1¢@ vers. 
f i : 
, : . a g: THE GREAT ALASKAN BROWN BEAR do not believe 
Gane: The fierce and massive predatory creature, distinguished by the fact that he is the he wane Dey 
and there, at largest carnivore in America, and quite probably in all the world retreated. 
the other end ‘The brownie 


of the log, was a big brownie. We saw each other at about the __ is indifferent to man’s convenience, even when he is in the best 
same time. He stopped with raised head, sniffing the air, but of moods. At other times he is positively vicious. There are 
without any sign of fear. I stopped, too, for numerous and innumerable instances in which men have been badly mauled 
sufficient reasons. We stared at each other for fully half a or even killed when there seemed to be no provocation for 
minute. I dared not retreat and I perceived that his dignity the attack. On one occasion a man was walking down the 
and self-control were perfect. Suddenly I said ‘Woof!’ So did _ track of the Alaska Railroad when a brownie rushed out of 
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the woods, scalped him and mauled him into unconsciousness. 
Only the fact that he put up no resistance and was soon left 
for dead accounted for his survival. 

There are two outstanding schools of thought with regard 
to what a bear will do under certain circumstances, but un- 
less one understands just how a bear does his reasoning a 
certain amount of caution is good in all cases. On the one 
side of this question are certain philosophic individuals who 
are wont to idealize too much at long range. On the other 
side are a number of people whose scalps have been removed 
and who are ably seconded by the widows of prospectors who 
failed to understand the point of view of the bear. The 
former maintain that no bear ever attacks a person except 
under strong provocation or when goaded by the memory of 
previous unpleasant contact with man. However, it is 
doubtful if one could die any more gracefully with that 
thought in mind. The widows maintain that these methods 
of excusing a bearish disposition are sentimental, impractical 
and beside the point. They point out that when a bear socks 
a man into the Far Country, the matter of just what he had 


e 





in mind as a justification of the act has no bearing upon the 
expense of bringing up the orphans. 

It is at least a moot question as to just what, in the mind 
of the average well-brought-up bear, constitutes a reasona!)le 
provocation for attack, and it is not always safe at close range 
to question a bear regarding his past. ‘The situation is too 
delicate. Consequently the debate goes on and the com- 
plaints continue to come in from those nearest the scene of 
action, against the law that forces them at certain seasons to 
be passive neighbors of the brown bear. Some time in the 
future this voice is going to insist on a hearing in the camp 
of the sportsman and a just solution should be at hand. 

Mere preservation of the species does not present the 
most desirable remedy. That can be done in parks as has 
been done in the case of the bison. There should be real 
perpetual hunting grounds. Although commonly called the 
Kodiak brown bear, this animal has been seen beyond the 
Arctic Circle, and certainly there is ample room for a zon- 
ing plan that will preserve the hunting grounds, and still pro- 
vide for extermination in districts where industry is jeop- 
ardized by the predacious ways of the brown bear. 








of conservation. 


States. 
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CLOSE-UP of the forest problems of the Lake States and the role of forest 
conservation and its related fields in the progress of the nation will be 
spotlighted when the foremost foresters and conservationists in the country 
gather at Minneapolis, Minnesota, April 29 and 30 and May 1, for the 
annual meeting of The American Forestry Association. 
speakers will be men and women who are most closely associated with these prob- 
lems, and whose conclusions undoubtedly will do much to further public under- 
standing of forest problems and their bearing on major questions in related fields 


All phases of forest conservation will be discussed—reforestation, taxation, 
forest-fire protection, forest recreation, utilization, and wild life. 
ts designed to inspire a real stimulus to forestry work, particularly in the Lake 


Members and others who are planning to attend the meeting are urged to 
write The American Forestry Association concerning hotel reservations and special 
railroad rates. If a sufficient number advise the Association of their expected at- 
tendance, a substantial reduction in railroad rates will be available. 


Members should make a special effort to attend this meeting. Indications are 
that it will be one of the greatest annual conferences in the history of the Associa- 
tion. Instruct the Association to make your reservations NOW. 


Among the 


The program 





























T IS impossible to measure by any standards the great 
loss to the world of conservation in the passing of 
Stephen T. Mather, until January, 1929, Director of 

the National Park Service. Yet to me that point pales into 
insignificance when I realize that my friend and leader, the 
man whose friendship I gained when he first came into the 
government service fifteen years ago, is gone. “There was 
never such a friend; and in this many—almost legions; so 
all-embracing was his generosity and kindliness—will agree 
with me. 

In many ways, in almost every way, he was an unusual 
man. In his work for the government he sought no personal 
gain. Rather, he sought to give, that others might gain. 
His whole object was to administer and protect the National 
Parks and Monuments under his charge in such a way 
that the greatest good might be derived from them by the 
greatest possible number of people, while at the same time 
preserving these areas as nearly as possible as Nature made 
them, so that future generations might have the benefit of 
contact with the primitive conditions encountered by their 
forefathers. Himself a descendant of those sturdy pioneers 
from the Mayflower who wrested a living out of the wilds 
and laid the foundations for our modern civilization, he 
cherished the heritage they handed down and felt a respon- 
sibility to preserve the best for posterity. 


Stephen T. Mather 


The Great Apostle of National Parks 


By Horace M. ALBRIGHT 
























His life history might well serve as an example of the 
best possible use of the advantages which this country offers 
to her citizens. Although of New England descent, he 
was born in San Francisco, California, July 4, 1867. In 
California, too, he received his education, working his way 
through the University of California by selling books up 
and down the Pacific Coast. His schooling finished, he 
migrated to New York, where he secured a position as 
reporter on the New York Sun and spent five years eagerly 
pursuing news and putting to excellent use his natural flair 
for publicity. ”, 

The next major step in his business career was his en- 
trance into the commercial world in a subordinate position 
in the Pacific Coast Borax Company. With his instinctive 
ability to get the most out of everything that came his way, 
he learned the borax business in complete detail, with the 
result that he eventually worked out a plan for a reorgani- 
zation of the company’s business, and coined the slogan 
“Twenty Mule Team’ which later was to become a house- 
hold word. Although he rose fairly rapidly in the com- 
pany for such a young man, he sought greater opportuni- 
ties, and with a young mining engineer started his own 
borax business. In this he made the fortune that he later 
shared so generously with the nation through his invest- 
ments in scenic beauty on which the people receive the 


dividends. 
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At the height of his career as a successful business man, 
when like many financiers he might have dreamed vast 
dreams of a colossal fortune and set about making this dream 
come true, he accepted instead the call to serve his country 
by coordinating and developing the National Parks. The 
call came from Franklin K. Lane, an old associate at the 
University of California and at that time Secretary of the 
Interior. So, in the interest of conservation and of the 
public welfare, Mr. Mather in January, 1915, became As- 
sistant to the Secretary of the Interior, at a salary which 
could not even pay half the salaries he in turn paid to as- 
sistants who could not be employed on the government pay- 
roll because of lack of funds, and set about his stupendous 
task of fashioning the National Park system as it exists to- 
day, in a form that now serves as a model for many foreign 
nations. At that time there were thirteen National Parks, 
most of which were difficult of access and some of which 
were almost uninhabitable by the average person unused to 
inconvenience of roughing it in the wilds. 

Mr. Mather, to make the success he did of his 
personal career, naturally possessed great indi- % 
viduality and initiative. These qualities, how- j 
ever, led him up against a stone wall of govern- 
ment red tape, which to a man of less caliber 
might have seemed insurmountable. Accustomed 
to making his own decisions, to gambling with 
fate if necessary for a big stake, he found him- 
self handicapped by a series of laws and regula- 
tions and precedents that for a time made life 
miserable for him. But his earnestness and eager- 
ness, and his unquestioned integrity, made it possible for him 
to slash the red tape and to secure modifications of laws and 
regulations to a point where the Service, as it exists today, 
might be possible. At the beginning he spent freely from his 
own pocket for many purposes for which government funds 
were not available. Then Congress, fired by his enthusiasm, 
and realizing the benefit the nation was deriving through 
having the services of such a man, began to investigate Park 
matters and to make larger appropriations. In 1916, it en- 
acted a law establishing the National Park Service as a 
separate bureau of the Department of the Interior, and as 
soon as funds were available Mr. Mather was appointed 
Director, serving in this capacity until ill health forced his 
retirement in January, 1929. 

In connection with his National Park work, and as a 
corollary thereto, Mr. Mather in 1920 initiated the state 
park movement which has spread so rapidly and which is 
now established on a firm footing through the National 
Conference on State Parks, of which he was chairman. 

He not only spent freely of his own money, but by his 
example led others to do likewise. One of the first in- 
stances of this kind was in Yosemite National Park, Califor- 
nia, where an old toll road owned by a mining company 
was the only means of crossing the Sierra Nevada in the 
Park. Fearing that it might pass into other hands Mr. 





Mather interested some of his Chicago friends in the mat- 
ter, characteristically putting up the bulk of the money 
himself, and the scenic Tioga Road was purchased and 
donated to the government. Today it offers visitors to tlie 
Park a two-day trip of exceptional scenic beauty. In 
Sequoia National Park, created because of its magnificent 
stand of sequoia gigantea, the famous, centuries-old Big 
Trees, he personally bought, and induced others to assist 
in buying, great groves of these noble trees and thus saved 
them from the ax, and from providing the world with grape 
stakes and pencils rather than inspiration throughout the 
ages. So his benefactions to the Park system and the na- 
tion at large continued. 
gifts for this purpose, but what is known runs high. He 
gave and gave, and derived his own pleasure from the 
giving. 

He gave of his strength as well as his money, and in No- 
vember, 1928, his body gave up the unequal race to keep 
pace with his eager spirit. While in Chicago, 
where he went to do his duty as an American citi- 
zen and assist in selecting our next President, he 
suffered a stroke from which he never fully re- 
After showing a great improvement, 
last June he went to Darien, Connecticut, to the 
old homestead of his ancestors, and there con- 
tinued to gain strength. The week-end of Janu- 
ary 19 he was apparently stronger and in better 
physical condition than at any time since his 
But the following Wednesday he was 

suddenly stricken and died almost instantly. And 
the world is much the poorer for his passing, as it is much the 


No one knows the amount of his 


covered. 


illness. 


richer for his having lived. 

That public opinion and affection is not always fickle has 
been demonstrated in Mr. Mather’s case. Although forced 
into almost utter seclusion for over a year, due to his ill- 
ness, the tremendous public interest in him and appreciation 
of his fine work continued. This was indicated by the glow- 
ing tributes to him contained in newspaper editorials and 
news items published all over the country at the time of 
his death. 

Among the many honors bestowed upon Mr. Mather 
during his latter years were the honorary degrees of Doctor 
of Law bestowed upon him by George Washington Uni- 
versity in 1921 and by the University of California in 1924. 
In 1926 he was awarded the gold medal of the National 
Institute of Social Sciences for his service to the nation in 
the development and administration of the National Parks. 
After his retirement from public life he was awarded the 
Pugsley gold medal by the American Scenic and Historical 
Preservation Society, in recognition of his exceptional serv- 
ices in National and State Park work, and still later was 
made an honorary member of the American Society of 
Landscape Architects. The country at large has tried to 
show its appreciation of its great citizen. 
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Sunrise from Myrtle Point, above the clouds on Mt. Le Conte 


A New National Park in the East 


The Great Smokies, aTen-Million-Dollar Gift to the Government 


By LAuRA THORNBOROUGH 


IHE Great Smokies entered the National Parks family, 
the twenty-second in number and the fifth in size, on 
February 6. At this time Governor Horton of Ten- 

nessee, Governor Gardner of North Carolina, David C. 
Chapman, Chairman of the Park Commission, together with 
members from the two states, assembled in the office of the 
Secretary of the Interior at Washington and turned over to 
the United States Government deeds to a hundred and fifty 
thousand acres of mountain land which will now be adminis- 
tered by the National Park Service. Active development of 
the new park will be begun when a total of 428,000 acres 
has been bought, paid for, the titles cleared and the lands 
deeded to the government. 

The work of buying up this land when and where it could 
be obtained at a reasonable price has been quietly going on 
since the enabling act was passed by the Sixty-ninth Congress 
and signed by President Coolidge in May, 1926. By this 
act the government may accept as much as 704,000 acres but 
will begin developing it when 428,000 acres is received. 
When completed the new park will represent a gift of ten 
million dollars to the government. 

Who is paying for the nation’s new park? 
donations and state appropriations nearly five million dollars 
was raised to buy land from the mountain farmers and big 
lumber companies who owned it. This sum was matched 
by the Laura Spellman Rockefeller Memorial fund. 

The history of the new park is as interesting as the region 
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itself. It represents bright dreams, hard work, many dis- 
appointments, some misunderstandings and not a few heart- 
aches. As was to be expected, mountain farmers were en- 
countered who did not wish to sell the land that had been 
owned by their ancestors since Revolutionary days. The 
steep slopes of the Tennessee Smokies—the first West—were 
settled by pioneers who landed at Carolina ports and on their 
trek westward scaled the highest mountains in eastern Amer- 
ica. Having accomplished this feat, many settled in the 
upper coves and valleys where they remained and were con- 
tent to breathe the pure mountain air, to drink the clear, cold 
water bubbling up from innumerable springs, to fish in the 
mountain streams, to hunt deer, bear, wild turkey and grouse 
in the mountain fastnesses, and to cultivate little clearings. 
Here they were lords of their domains and masters of their 
souls. 

“The park won’t do me nor my children any good,” said 
one mountain man. “They tell me I can’t break a twig nor 
pull a flower atter thar’s a park. Nor can I fish for trout 
or kill a boomer on land owned by pap and grandpap and his 
pap before him. And thar’ll be a lot of strangers comin’ in 


here in their automobiles an’ larnin’ my children a lot o’ truck 
that won’t do ’em a mite o’ good. 
park.” 

On the other hand, there is the farmer who, after years of 
small returns for much labor, declared, “I’m burnt out on 
And when he had climbed to the top 


I tell ye I’m agin the 


this hillside farmin’.” 
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of a high ridge which commanded a view of hills and 
mountains crowding against the feet of even higher moun- 
tains, he declared reflectively: ‘Well, a park’s about all 
this land’s fit 


for. 

Then there 
is the old cou- 
ple whose chil- 
dren have 
married and 
gone, except 
one married 
daughter and 
her man. They 





are pleased 
about the park. 
The old man 
has sold his Smoky Mountain “folks” 
land “to the whose ancestors cleared away 
park” with enough timber for a mountain 


farm before the Revolutionary 
War. Many of these hardy 
mountaineers did not wish to 
sell their little “patch” of 
ground at any price 


the under- 
standing that 
he can live 
there for the 
remainder of 
his life. He is 
in the enviable 
position of eating his cake and having it too. And the 
daughter’s husband expects to get a job as fire guard, patrol- 
ling and protecting what is now government property. 
Land-poor mountain farmers who sold and bought valley 
farms nearer the larger cities have expressed themselves as 
delighted with the change. “I’ve got a farm now I can 
plow; no more hoein’. I can raise more an’ get better prices. 


Bout all we raised up in the mountains was what we et our- 
selves ; what little was left wasn’t worth haulin’.” 

The isolation which for centuries has marked the Great 
Smokies and the people who live on the steep slopes has 
gradually changed, and there will be still greater changes 


within the next few years, the greatest being in the mountain 
















A primitive fence and typical group of mountain folk, on Gregory Bald, 4,950 feet high 






people. Some of these changes are to be regretted. My 
mountain cottage, once pleasantly remote, now looks down 
upon a growing settlement of small, box houses set close 
together with small kitchen gardens in the rear 
and perhaps a field beyond for pasturage for the 
cow. The small farmer has exchanged his 
mountain holdings for this village house and lot. 
Others of my good mountain neighbors have 
moved to near-by counties, and their children 
will be valley people. How much longer will I 
hear the rich old Irish words, like “fornenst’’ and 
old forms found in Chaucer, as “holpt” and 
“beastes” and 
the sturdy 
Anglo-Saxon 
“hit” ? 

Though the 
old words, the 
old manners 
and customs 
are passing, 
the mountains, 
the oldest in 
the world, 
show no signs 
of change. 
They have reached the calm serenity of old age. So high are 
they piled, so deeply cut are the valleys, so bold and rugged 
the moulding of the precipitous sides, that real change is not 
possible in one generation, and even the trail of the lumber- 
man is only a scar that lavish Nature soon covers in this land 
of many waters. 

A. B. Cammerer, assistant director of the National Parks 
Service, who has been the Interior Department’s representa- 
tive in surveying the boundary lines for the park area, and 
who is thoroughly acquainted with the individual members 
composing the present National Parks system is perhaps better 
acquainted with the outstanding scenic qualities of the Great 
Smokies through personal inspection than any other govern- 
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The only way into Cade’s Cove—which is completely surrounded by 


mountains—from the Knoxville-Cade’s Cove Highway. 


The vista here 


is one of arresting beauty—one of the most gorgeous in the new Park 


ment official. The romantic beauty of the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park, he recently said, will lie in its 
wonderful mountains, valleys and streams, and especially 
the flora, unsurpassed anywhere in America. 

“It has a particularly romantic appeal to those who love 
the great outdoors,” he declared. ‘The wild life has pretty 
well disappeared because of hunting, and one of the chief 
duties of the National Park Service will be to protect thor- 
oughly what little wild life is left, and re-stock it with a 
fresh supply of bears and deer that formerly were so plenti- 
ful.” 

And Colonel Glenn S. Smith, secretary of the Southern 
Appalachian National Park Commission, says: “The public 
generally has the impression that it is necessary to go to the 
National Parks of the West to view lofty peaks. Few realize 
that in the Great Smoky Mountains National Park peaks 
rise more than one mile above the surrounding country and 
compare favorably with the peaks of the western parks in 
height and beauty.” 

Where is this new National Park? How can it be reached? 
What is there to see and to do? 

The Great Smoky Mountains mark the boundary between 
Tennessee and North Carolina for more than sixty miles. 
They are the highest mountains east of the Rockies, the cli- 
max of the entire Appalachian system. They can be reached 





from Knoxville, Tennessee, on the north and west, from 
Asheville, North Carolina, on the east, Murphy on the south, 
with Bryson City, North Carolina and Gatlinburg, Ten- 
nessee, the actual gateways. 

First of all, visitors will see good, hard-surfaced roads built 
through a scenic wonderland to the very heart of the long 
Smoky range. Here is scenery unexcelled, ranging from pas- 
toral valleys dotted with farmhouses, or mountzin cabins 
clinging precariously to steep hillsides, to vast vistas of moun- 
tain range, a veritable wilderness of mountains, so numerous 
and so massed and tangled that even members of the United 
States Geological Survey who. have been busy the past two 
years surveying and re-mapping this hitherto almost inaccces- 
sible region, found difficulty in determiing where one moun- 
tain ended and another began. 

Among the things to do are mountain climbing, hiking, 
horseback riding, fishing, motoring, and swimming. ‘These 
may be enjoyed as mere amusement, or as a means to some 
definite end. If one is a scientist, and many visit this area 
every year, one merely has to choose what branch of biology 
or what phase of geology he desires to pursue in this vast 
outdoors museum. The sciéntists discovered this region a 
few centuries after De Soto. Michaux, the French botanist, 
in 1793, wrote glowingly of the wealth of azaleas and rhodo- 
dendrons he found in this region. And John Muir in 1867 
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cool, clear brooks crossed every half mile or so, of the many 
rapid streams flowing in beautiful, flowered canons em- 
bosomed in dense woods, of the long narrow valleys of the 
mountain sides, all well watered and nobly adorned with 
oaks, magno- 

lias, laurels, a 
azaleas, asters, i 
ferns and 
mosses.” 

In the spring 
of 1928, Dr. 
Pepoon, a bot- 
anist from Chi- 
cago, who 
came to the 
Great Smok- 
ies hoping to 
find five hun- 
dred _ botaiii- 
cal specimens 
during the 
Easter vaca- 
tion, surprised 
himself and 
others by 
identifying 
five hundred 
and _ thirteen 
in five days. 
Gray of hair 
but young in 
enthusiasm 
Dr. Pepoon 
remarked on 
leaving, “Usu- 
ally one finds 
about all the specimens there are the first few days, and then 
only an occasional new one, but I averaged almost a hundred a 
day, and judging from what I found this week I should say 
there ought to be close onto twenty-five hundred specimens 
here.” 

The geologists, too, took an early interest in the Great 
Smokies. Professor Guyot, of Princeton, for whom one of 
the highest peaks in the Great Smoky Range was named, 
spent the summer of 1858 and subsequent summers studying 
the region. He named Mount Le Conte for his friend, 
Joseph Le Conte, American geologist, born in Georgia, stud- 
ied at Harvard under Agassiz, and spent the later years of 
his life at the University of California as professor of natural 
history. One may turn to Le Conte’s “Elements of Geology” 
to learn the fascinating geological history of this region. 
Elisha Mitchell lost his life in order to prove that the peak in 
North Carolina which now bears his name was higher than 
Clingman’s Dome on the Tennessee-Carolina line. Latest 


figures available from the Geological Survey show the follow- 
ing altitudes: Mount Mitchell, 6,684 feet above sea level; 





wrote of the “showy flowers covering most of the ground, of 





Main highways from every section of the country lead to the Great 
Smokies. From Knoxville the One-Hundred-Mile Scenic Loop trav- 
erses the Northwestern section of the Park 





Clingman’s Dome, 6,642 feet; Mount Guyot, 6,621 feet, 
and Mount Le Conte, 6,593 feet. It is estimated that with- 
in the boundaries of the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park there are a number of peaks that reach 6,000 feet, some 
of them still unnamed and unexplored. Today one 
may ascend 
KT Mount Mit- 
City Fig chell by auto- 
mae; mobile. In fact, 
much of the 
new park may 
be seen from 
an automobile. 
The one-hun- 
dred-mile sce- 
nic loop from 
Knoxville takes 
the visitor up 
the gorge of 
Little River 
across Sugar- 
land Moun- 
tain, down 
the Gatlin- 
burg Valley, 
past the Pi 
Beta Phi set- 
tlement school 
and various 
handicraft 
shops, down 
the gorge of 
Little Pigeon 
and back to 
Knoxville 
through val- 
ley and farm 
lands. One may stop for a lunch of fried chicken or country 
ham, mountain honey and hot biscuits. A visit to the home 
of the women who weave old coverlets and fine linens, and the 
men who make baskets and chairs and even beds and dressers 
of walnut, chestnut and cherry, is an adventure. From 
Knoxville one may also motor to Cade’s Cove via Maryville 
and Kinzell Springs, crossing two spurs of Rich Mountain. 
Le Conte and Gregory Bald were the two outstanding 
peaks to visit, for two reasons: for their accessibility, and 
second, for the extensive views to be obtained, which in- 
cluded the entire length and breadth of the park area. From 
the upper end of Cade’s Cove the ascent of Gregory Bald is 
made. If you are a poor hiker but can stick on a horse or a 
mule as he carefully picks his way up the mountain trail 
through a beautiful open forest, then you can comfortably 
make the journey to the top of Gregory on the state line and 
back to Knoxville all in a single day. If you are a good 
hiker, the eight-mile trip up and back, spending the night at 
a farmhouse in the cove, will well repay you. 
The trip to Le Conte is usually (Continuing on page 190) 
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NE summer afternoon while I 
() was sitting on the back porch 

of my house high in the pines, 
I heard the sound of a bright tattoo 
played by a bird upon the trunk of 
some venerable tree. The tap-tap-tap 
of his bill against the wood was 
punctuated suddenly with a pert, tri- 
umphant note which informed me be- 
yond doubt that the invisible drummer 
was a white-breasted nuthatch. 

I soon located him on the bole of one 
of my largest pines, a proud tree, three 
feet in diameter with a limb spread of 
more than forty feet. Ordinarily I 
would have paid him little attention, 
for he is an old friend and I know his 
habits well; but I noticed that his acro- 
batic performances—which are char- 
acteristic—were being performed around a central spot on 
the trunk. The bird moved in a circle, then stopped to 
listen, his head cocked comically on one side. Suddenly he 
began to peck away vigorously as if trying to dislodge a 
piece of bark. Curious to know what he was after, I 
watched him carefully. He continued his maneuvers for a 
couple of minutes, then made a hard drive with his beak and 
began a fierce tug-of-war with some unseen prey. A terrific 
yank finally brought it out far enough for me to see that it 
was a white-pine borer. This my nuthatch quickly subdued 
and whisked away, presumably to his young. His perform- 
ance inspired the painting shown on the cover of this maga- 





zine. 

After this graphic demonstration of how wild birds pro- 
tect our valuable trees, a number of questions flashed through 
my mind. One was: “Could I have known that the borer 
was there, so that I could have attempted to destroy it my- 
self?” The answer was easy. I most certainly could not. 
I have heard this insect boring on dead trees, sometimes from 
a distance of approximately twenty feet, because of the res- 
onant condition of the wood; but never have I been able to 
hear them at work on living, healthy trees. 

The damage this borer causes is very deadly. And 
man is practically helpless in the battle against it. Recently 
I had over thirty white pine trees cut down in a grove of 
several acres. ‘These trees averaged seven inches in diameter. 
When the trunks were sawed into two-foot lengths and split, 
from one to five borers were found in nearly every piece and 
each was tunneled in every direction from end to end. 

Facts such as these prove that our wild birds are very neces- 
sary to us; yet in spite of the good they do, they are being 
I have cited here 


allowed to decrease in numbers every year. 
only one instance of a bird protector—the story of the dimin- 
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utive guardian of the white pines—but there is scarcely a tree 
in nature’s garden that does not have a particular insect 
enemy which, in turn, is preyed upon by one or more of our 
wild birds. 

My friend the nuthatch is often called a “sapsucker” by 
uninformed persons, and I take this opportunity to come to 
his defense with the statement that the appellation is un- 
qualified slander. The true sapsucker is another bird, en- 
tirely different in appearance and habits, that damages trees 
by puncturing the bark with large holes and drinking the 
sap. The same misnomer is often applied to the hairy and 
downy woodpeckers also, but none of these birds cause injury 
to trees. The nuthatch, particularly, does no known harm to 
man or plant, but a great deal of good. He can be seen creep- 
ing over the trunks of trees for hours at a stretch, preying 
upon the insects that hide away in the bark and branches. 
More than half of his menu is made up of insects such as 
beetles, moths, caterpillars, ants and wasps; and the rest of his 
food consists of vegetable matter such as acorns, and other 
large, soft, soft-shelled seeds, and grain, mostly waste corn. 
To be sure he eats an occasional lady bird, which science 
classifies among the beneficial insects, but surely he could not 
be expected to recognize one harmless species among the 
myriads that do damage to trees and crops. 

As for personality, few birds possess ways more winning. 
One of his most engaging traits is his friendly curiosity, de- 
scribed so charmingly by the naturalist, George Gladden. 

“Stand or sit motionless near the base of a tree in which 
the bird is working and he is almost certain to come hitching 
down the trunk, head foremost, to gaze squarely into your 
face with his beady little black eyes and inquire politely as 
to your health and whether all is as it should be with you. 
If you inform him quietly that you are very well and quite 
content with your lot (being careful meanwhile to make no 
movement of any kind), he will express his satisfaction 
courteously, apologize for being so tremendously busy, and 
whisk away to the next tree.” 

The Florida white-breasted nuthatch (Sitta carolinensis 
atkinsi) is found in Florida, as its name suggests, and also 
along the Gulf coast as far as Mississippi. The slender-billed 
nuthatch (Sitta carolinensis aculeata) frequents the Pacific 
coast from British Columbia to northern Lower Cali- 
fornia, and the Rocky Mountain, or Nelson’s nuthatch (Sitta 
carolinensis nelsoni) that lives in the mountainous sections of 
the western United States, British Columbia and northern 
Mexico. 

Other species include the red-breasted nuthatch (Sitta 
canadensis Linnaeus), somewhat smaller than the white- 
breasted variety that passes most of its time in Canadian for- 
ests, and the brown-headed nuthatch (Sitta pusilla Latham), 
found in the coast pine belt of southeastern United States 


* from southern Maryland to Florida and eastern Texas. 











IGHT. A moist gloom that was heavy with the salty 


tang of the magical Gul 


brought superstition surging to the surface and caused 
us to draw our light garments closer about us. 
desire to go into the small cabin of the boat, at least until 
the light of dawn might discover unto us the treacherous 


reefs along the invisible line of 


We were off Tampa Bay, in the Gulf of Mexico, and the 


lights of St. Petersburg winked 
fire; off the heron roosting 
grounds that made the eastern 
shoals of the Gulf a sort of sanc- 
tuary for these great ungainly 
birds; beyond the shallow trout 
retreats and inside the churning 
tarpon lairs. 

“Off to the left is the first 
bird roost,” said the skipper. 
“We should strike there about 
dawn.” 

I peered through the dark 
night, but only the glittering 
lights of St. Petersburg and the 
beacon light off Pass-a-grille 
were visible to me. 

“Like black velvet,” I shud- 
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dered. 


f. A haunting stillness that nights.” 


A gnawing 


the Florida coast. 


at us like minute points of 





Swhoosh!—wild mackerel torpedoed 
through the water 
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“Can’t see a thing. Ugh! 


The skipper snorted his disgust. 
perch-minded—still an inland fisherman.” 

“T’ll confess that on old Broad Run up in Virginia we 
don’t go looking for fish with lanterns,” I said. 
see, though, what my fishing has to do with my urgent and 
unconquerable yearning for light.” 

My host, who had been smoking silently beside me, inter- 





I don’t like these black 


“That’s because you're 


“T can’t 


rupted. “What. the skipper 
means is that you of the inland 
clan follow a haphazard, futile 
nomadism, an endless search 
for trout rapids and dark bass 
You have no time for 


With us it is dif- 


We cruise away the 


pools. 
meditation. 
ferent. 
night in anticipation of our 
catch, fish during the hour of 
dawn, and cruise the rest of the 
day to consider our good for- 
tune. We achieve a glorious 
fullness of fishing—we follow 
the true instincts of the fisher- 
man.” 


“You are inextricably in- 
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volved in illusion, sir—or ignorance,” I replied hotly. 
“Where is there greater meditation than around a wilder- 
ness campfire, either before or after the catch? Where is 
there greater fellowship? There is an outpouring of sport- 
ing instincts when the forest is at your back that can never 
be known in this black gloom. Ugh! It makes my skin 
creep.” The fourth member of our party, also a veteran of 
Gulf fishing, laid a restraining 
hand on my shoulder. “It’s 
all in the point of view, gentle- 
men. After all, none of us go 
fishing to meditate—not quite.” 

The skipper, puffing heavily 
on his pipe, grinned down at me. 
“You'll forget about this dark- 
ness and your campfires — at 
dawn, son,” he said. ““You’ll be 
up against the wild fellows 
then—not perch.” 

“Even perch have their lure,” 
I protested, “and for relentless 
battle I’ll stack the lightning- 
like thrusts of the fresh-water 
black bass against your heavy 
Pound for 


I’ll wager there is nothing in 


artillery. pound, 
your green, salty water that will 
outgame this stout gladiator of 
the inland streams.” 

“Tl take that 
promptly spoke up the skipper. 
“At dawn, when the tide is 
right, I’ll introduce you to the 
the 
Down here 


wager,” 


equivalent to 
fresh-water bass. 


salt-water 


we call him wild mackerel.” 

“Mackerel!” I repeated in 
awe. “You mean you will stack 
a mackerel, pound for pound, 
against a black bass? I’ll double 
that wager—” 

“Easy there,” put in my host. 
“It is said these mackerel never 
allow a bait to touch water— 
they’re rather good at it.” 

I ignored this thrust, search- 
ing around in my mind for a bit 
of light. The mackerel, I 
knew, was of the Scombridz 
family, a swift, carnivorous, 
pelagic fish with a great deal of energy. The giants of the 
family—the albacores, bonitoes and tunnies—were ocean 
species and were seldom found near the coast. There was 
another, however, the runt of the family, known along the 
Florida and South Atlantic coast as the chub mackerel. It 
rarely exceeded twenty inches in length and rode the tide in 
great schools. This was the fish that was to be thrown into 








The sun peeped over the haze of 
the low coast line 






the ring with the black bass—he of the he-man instincts. 

“T’ll double that wager,” I informed the skipper, smiling 
knowingly. 

The sun peeped over the haze of the low coast line, throw- 
ing diffused rays over Coffeepot Bay into the Gulf waters. 
Great herons dived along the bird roosts, and a gentle 
breeze rolled a tiny wave toward the coast line as the skipper 
eased his boat over the straits. 
Off in the distance a Coast 
Guard cutter crawled along in 
the shadow of its own smoke 
while a great tramp steamer 
churned away from the steel of 
Port Tampa’s waterfront. 

The skipper lowered his an- 
chor with native calm, and we 
clambered into the small out- 
board. The tide carried the 
smaller boat toward the bird 
roost. Five minutes passed— 
ten—fifteen. A swift fish hawk 
went driving past, while gulls 
sailed overhead in graceful, 
sweeping glides. From the bird 
roost herons dropped in sharp, 
steep lines for the minnows that 
turned up the water at its base 
like an approaching squall. 

“Let ’er go, gentlemen!” sud- 
denly cried the skipper, reach- 
ing for his bait. “But throw 
away the one-pounders and be- 
ware of the stingerees.” 

We converged on the widely 
heralded equivalent to the black 
bass with humming lines. My 
host was the first to cast—a 
short throw of less than twenty 
feet off port. He turned to 
grin his triumph— 

Wham! His ten-foot cane 
pole jumped from his hands as 
though it were loaded with dy- 
namite, and a miniature tor- 
pedo shrieked through the water 
in a circling course. We paused 
to watch. 

“Take a good look!” the skip- 
per shouted in my ear. ‘“That’s 
my baby! Watch him run!” 

Good fisherman that he was, my host recovered and set 
himself for the task of taming this wild mackerel. But the 
old fellow out-stepped him. With hanging head, he dragged 
in his empty line. 

“Eat him up, fish!’ roared the skipper as he flicked out 
his line a good fifty-five feet off the bow. “Whoopee! Go 


get him, mackerel!” (Continuing on page 166) 








the Southern Pacific Railway at the little town of interesting to know more about trees and to watch them 
Felton, Santa Cruz County, California. He sells grow. At least they would let everyone know they liked 
tickets, takes care of the baggage and freight, does much them on the hills about Felton. 
telephoning and telegraphing to train dispatchers, and keeps So Roberta, Mr. Dannenberg’s thirteen-year-old daughter, 
the station grounds looking neat. Although he goes to work Maybelle Ley, Billy Beaver, Donald Ley, and the ten other 


Reeves B. DANNENBERG iis station agent for the trees might not be there always, and even so, it would be 


at seven in the morning and calls it 
a day when the seven-ten train rolls 
out of the station at night, he finds 
time to add to the beauty of his 
little home by caring for his shade 
and fruit trees and planting more 
flowers and shrubs. 

He is also deeply interested in the 
growth of young people, and three 
years ago organized an agricultural 
club for Felton’s boys and girls. 
After a year of watching pigs grow 
and raising chickens, lambs, pota- 
toes, and beans, the club members 
at the suggestion of Mr. Dannen- 
berg decided they would like to raise 
trees. The parents of some of the 
children frowned upon this enter- 
prise, for great forests of redwood 
trees blanketed the hills surrounding 
Felton. Why grow trees when you 
lived in a world of redwoods, they 
reasoned? But Mr. Dannenberg 
and the boys and girls argued that 


A Forestry Club 


By SANFORD B. Hunt 











Among the Redwoods 


members joined the forestry divi- 
sion of the Four-H Agricultural 
Club of the Santa Cruz County 
Farm Bureau. 

Mr. Dannenberg then led his 
boys and girls into the woods and 
picked redwood cones—hundreds of 
them—and brought them home in 
sacks. They were dried and the 
seeds extracted, and Mr. Dannen- 
berg supervised their planting in 
seed beds in club members’ home 
yards. Soon the seeds sprouted and 
there were many small trees, in- 
significant little things, but growing 
fast. 

Now the Felton Forestry Club 
has growing in home plots more 
than six thousand redwood, fir, pine, 
and cedar trees. Fourteen children 
and twenty-eight parents know many 
things about trees that they did not 
know before. The children know 
when cones are ripe, how and when 








ROBERT B. DANNENBERG 


The California station master who has 
developed a forest-wise consciousness 
among the children of his locality 
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to gather them, and how to separate the 
seed from the cones. They know how to 
screen for grading, how many seeds to 
plant to the square foot for a given per- 
centage of production, and how to take 
care of the domesticated wildlings when 
they stick their heads out of the ground. 
Too, they know better the great value of 
trees and want them around, not only for 
themselves, but for their children, their 
grandchildren, and great-grandchildren. 

They have, of course, expert advice. 
This has come from the forester in charge 
of extension work at the University of 
California, Professor Woodbridge Met- 
calf. Too, the county agricultural agent, 
or farm advisor, is always ready to give 
his services. 

Nurserymen, landscape gardeners, and 
neighbors who 
want to grow trees 
at their homes have 
offered the club 
prices ranging 
from twenty to 
fifty dollars a thou- 
sand for the trees. 
A few have been 
sold, but most of 
the children have 
decided to wait an- 
other year before 
disposing of the 
seedlings. They 
have devised many 
interesting schemes 


to sell them. Some They plant their seed in framed plots, four feet wide and sixteen feet 
are going to put long. These are one-year Douglas fir and redwood seedlings 


the little trees in 





There are fourteen boys and girls in this Felton Forestry Club—all mem- 
bers of the Four-H Clubs of the Santa Cruz County Farm Bureau 








The Demonstration Team of the Felton Forestry Club all set for a 
demonstration of seed selection and planting 


pots and sell them 
to tourists along 
the highway ; some 
are to be sold at 
Christmas for liv- 
ing Christmas 
trees. A greater 
part of them, how- 
ever, will be bought 
by the Farm Bu- 
reau forestry com- 
mittee of the county 
for its demonstra- 
tion plots. 

The children 
must not have all 
the credit for for- 
estry work in Santa 
Cruz County, how- 
ever. The Farm Bu- 
reau members are interested in the preser- 
vation and growth of trees. So are the 
county officials; and slowly but surely 
interest is spreading in all walks of life. 
Two years ago the County Farm Bureau 
appointed a committee which went into 
action with a tour of the forests. Ranch- 
ers, bankers, lumbermen, and sportsmen 
were shown the beauty of the county’s 
woodland and some of its devastation. 
This tour has become an annual affair. 

A lumber company presented the club 
with six acres of cut-over land for re- 
planting and the maintenance of a demon- 
stration tract. A land promoter gave five 
acres more and another tract was begun. 
Farmers and their sons, high-school boys 
and others put mattocks over their shoul- 
ders and went to these tracts and planted 
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more than eight thousand trees. Lectures are being given 
with motion pictures and slides at farm centers and service 
clubs and a forest-wise awakening seems to be well on the 
way in the county of Santa Cruz. , 

The forestry program for the county is broad. It is in 
general a conservation plan with all of the county agencies 
cooperating. Detailed attention under the advice of the 
extension forester is given to forest and watershed protection 
in relation to fire, insects, and disease; to reforestation; to 
recreational development; to promotion of forestry among 


agricultural clubs; to highway tree planting, and care and 


utilization of forest products, particularly on the farm. 
Much has been accomplished in all of these divisions, but 
most notable has been the advancement in clubs and the 
establishment of reforestation tracts. 

Other counties of California are promoting through their 
agricultural and forestry clubs this forestry work, but Santa 
Cruz was the first county in the state to take up the work 
and is still the leader. 

It is intensely interesting, all of it, but nothing seems quite 
as inspiring as to see Robert Dannenberg in a backyard 
nursery plot, or deep in the forest, surrounded by fourteen 
boys and girls who love and believe in him and trees. 


The McGuffey Elms 


By Mitprep G. DurBIN 


¢¢°T F ANYONE is looking for trouble in this town, just 
I let him harm one of those trees.” The speaker was 
Clark Williams, president of the Alumni Association 

of Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. We sat in his office 
looking across the campus to a row of seventeen beautiful 
elm trees that border the opposite side. They were set there 
in 1842 by Dr. 
William H. Mc- 
Guffey, the com- 
piler of the Mc- 
Guffey Readers. 
From a pioneer 
attorney in Athens 
I learned more of 
the history of the 
tall, graceful trees. 
Ohio University 
was the first insti- 
tution for higher 
education in the 
Northwest Terri- 
tory, the great 
tract which was 
divided into the 
States of Ohio, 


Indiana, _ Illinois, 
Michigan, and 
Wisconsin. The The elm border set out in 1842 on 


first legislation for 
the university was 
enacted in 1799, and work on the buildings was begun in 
1804, the year after the Buckeye State was admitted into 
the Union. 

Ohio was almost covered with a great forest at that time. 
This forest land sold for $1.50 an acre. Only cleared land 
was valuable. All trees and bushes were removed from 
four acres for the little university in the wilderness. 

This tract was soon put to another use. In those days of 
danger from Indians and foreign invasion alike, every able- 


monument to the compiler 





bodied man was called for military drill on what was known 
as muster days. Men in and around Athens drilled on the 
four-acre plot and it was soon called “the parade,” a name 
that was retained for many years after muster days ceased 
In 1839 Dr. William H. McGuffey came to 
Already boys and girls 
in every little 
log or brick school- 
house in the Mid- 
dle West were 
studying his read- 
In 1842 he 


set out the row of 


to exist. 
Ohio University as president. 


ers. 


elms along the 
edge of the treeless 
campus, opposite 
the university 
buildings. Soon 
thereafter farmers 
appeared in town 
with creaking ox 
carts loaded with 
carefully selected 
saplings. They 
were the little trees 
from which grew 
the beautiful oaks, 
maples, beeches, 
buckeyes, and syca- 
mores that you may seen on the campus today. What an 
influence Dr. ‘McGuffey must have had over the farmers of 


the surrounding country to have persuaded them to trans- 


Cullum’s Studio. 
the campus of Ohio University—a 
of the McGuffey Readers 


plant trees, when they were struggling to clear forests that 
still covered most of the hills of Ohio! 

Thus, the man whose lessons have taught thousands the 
value of honesty, thrift and sobriety, became the Middle 


West’s first teacher of reforestation. 






















Fire Lanes and Intensive Patrol 


Western Lumbermen Find Greater and Cheaper 
Protection in New Method 
By E. T. ALLEN 


Illustrations from Fruit Growers Supply Operation, California 




































1 OST people have seen pictures, at least, of cleared workable relation. ‘This, incapable of rising higher than its 
firelines separating the compartments of orderly Eu- source in much difference of interest, opinion and conditions 
ropean forests. During more than thirty years in naturally and perhaps not improperly sought to meet ma- 

which public and private agencies in our country have been jority acceptance by making blanket rules believed at the 

developing forest-protection methods to combat a fire hazard time to promise the most general application. 

greater than is common in Europe, we have taken small inter- Such blanket rules could not possibly fit all conditions. 

est in this “strip and compartment” method. At first it Nevertheless they tended to become standardized, partly as 

seemed impractically expensive, so we turned to other devices, a habit of thought and partly because it was difficult to de- 
with more or less distinction between fire originating in the termine or control exceptions. Examples are the broadcast 
forest and the hazard cre- slash-burning policy that 
ated by inflammable, lum-  _ . fitted Pacific Northwest 

: Fe a4 logging when it was mostly 

in the Douglas fir type, and 

the piling and burning 
policy standardized by the 

Forest Service for Black 

Hills and Rocky Mountain 

pine types. These extended 

their influence, by no means 
always suitably but with 
no other distinct policies 
recognized, until they fre- 
quently collided, particu- 
larly in regions like north- 
ern Idaho and California 
where Rocky Mountain 


SA airs 
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bering débris. 

Today there is a grow- 
ing conviction that this 
process has tended to over- 
> emphasize such distinction 
and, as we have become in- 
creasingly willing to spend 
money for both objects, to 
confuse their relation and 
misdirect the total expendi- 
ture. One of the most con- 
spicuous and interesting ex- 
amples of this conviction is 
the recent growth of the 
once-dismissed fi r e-b re ak 
system; not expecting the 
“break” to stop fire, but to 
give fire-fighters necessary 
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and Pacific Coast forest 
types meet to produce every 
variety of conditions. The 
same could be said of meth- ' 
ods that became to some ex- 


vantage ground; now con- 
sidered by many Pacific 
Coast foresters and lumber- tent doctrinal in other 
parts of the United States— 
lopping and scattering, for 
example. 

In other words, there 
grew up doctrines, sup- 
ported by tradition as rep- 
resenting true forestry prac- 
tice, to which a thousand 
immensely varying opera- 
tion conditions were ex- 
pected to conform, regard- 
less of exact suitability. 


men to promise, in several 
forest types, the best solu- 
tion of both slashing hazard 
and permanent protection 
problems. 

In addition to the de- 
velopment of technical 
method along the two lines 
mentioned as having tended 
to get out of relation, was, 
of course, a straddling of 








both by attempt of legisla- 
or federal, to afford a mineral soil is exposed on each side of a fire lane upon their conformity, 
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right or wrong; seldom 
upon any- attempt to 
develop more logical, 
individual alternatives. 
The latter was partly 
heretical, partly impos- 
sible to appraise and 
approve by any recog- 
nized forestry author- 
ity because of lack of 
force, facilities and in- 
formation and because 
also of the danger con- 
sidered to lie in dis- 
crimination. 

It is obvious, how- 
ever, that a more con- 
structive ideal would 
reverse the situation 
and have a_ thousand 
differing operations 
seeking with all pos- 
sibleingenuity and 
sincerity to develop the 
best individual prac- 














































periments, and_ espe- 

cially their results, given due credit by public authorities. 
Probably nobody ever denied this; the difficulty lay in ap- 
praisal of conditional fact and of sincerity. The notable 
change of situation, promising so much for American fores- 
try, is that at last it is being reversed and we have entered the 
era of intelligent individual forestry, wherein progressive 
private operators are proposing plans embodying the best solu- 
tion of their 
local prob- 
lems that they 
can devise 
with technical 
help that they 
employ, and 
finding public 
forestry au- 
thorities 
largely ready 
to endorse 
such effort. 
This is bring- 
ing about a 
new view 
among such 
operators with 
spreading _in- 
fluence on 
their col- 








leagues and a Here a satisfactory fire lane has been established by clearing away the forest 
value which growth and slash for fifty feet out from the center of a railroad grade 


hardly can be exagger- 


Soe 

1 ated in appeal to their 
subordinates in the 
*; woods to devote pride 
SH and ingenuity to new 
4 Vi and localized solutions 
ht) of protection problems. 
This applies to all pro- 
tective effort, but the 
field is too large for 


one article. Let us con- 
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sider, as an example, the 
rather interesting come- 
back of “strip and com- 
partment’ protection, 
especially in forest types, 
as pine and its mixtures, 
where broadcast burning 
is in the main tabooed. 

As related, in such 
types it became some- 
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y ab fas what a_ professional 


Fire lanes and natural barriers break up the forest into 
é i : compartments of a square mile or less in the development 
tice, and with their ex- of this township fire-lane plan 


dogma that piling and 
burning is the only 
orthodox way to dis- 
pose of slash hazard. 
So ingrained did this 
become that the slash itself, rather than the hazard presented, 
was the bugbear. Nothing served but the annihilation of 
slash or brush, at whatever cost. At the same time, our pro- 
fessional orthodoxy demanded 100 per cent reforestation on 
100 per cent of forest land—cost what it might. How else 
could the plant pay highest dividends? 

The newer thought, gaining ground among foresters as well 
as among lum- 
bermen, is 

: more expres- 
sible thus: 
What practice 
will, in every 
special case, 
with the best 
combination of 
economy and 
effectiveness, 
carry logged 
lands back to 
normalcy ? 
When slash 
has rotted and 
new growth 
has_ restored 
forest condi- 
tions, what 
practice looks 
farther ahead 
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to the carrying of the 
new crop through to its 
harvest after _ occa- 
sional terrifying fire 
years. 

This problem  pre- 
sents two sets of fac- 
tors. One is original 
investment cos t—for 
example, say sixty cents 
to a dollar a thousand 
feet, or averaging, per- 
haps, $13 an acre for 
piling and burning— 
which investment in 
lands not capable of 
high return is a total 
loss if normal condi- 
tions do return, yet has 
never produced  abso- 
lute safety at any time. 
The other extreme is 
that such an_ invest- 
ment, placed in six per 
cent securities, affords 
seventy-eight cents an acre for high-pressure protection worth 
more, while leaving the $13 intact at the end of the period 
of return to normalcy. 

There is every compromise between these factors—a com- 
promise which is now engaging attention, with a growing be- 
lief that it should take the form of a moderate investment in 
first-place safeguarding of the land, with a corresponding 





Intensive protection combined with open fire lanes like this can be maintained 
for about one-third the cost of piling and burning the brush 





This fifty-foot fire lane has been built over the mountain to serve as a vantage 
from which to stop a fire or, when necessary, from which to set a back fire 


continuance and greater annual expenditure for high-pressure 
protection methods. ‘This protection looks ahead not only 
through the period of slash hazard, but also through the 
entire period during which the second crop must meet every 
danger-year until it is harvested. 

This newer conception is not developing new methods so 
much as return to the once-discarded methods of the Old 
World, namely, “strip 
and compartment.” The 
Shevlin-Hixon, Brooks- 
Scanlon and Weyer- 
haeuser lumber compa- 
nies of Oregon, and the 
Potlatch and Boise-Pay- 
ette lumber companies of 
Idaho, are among con- 
spicuous exam les of pro- 
gressive concerns that, 
engaging technical ad- 
vice and the approval of 
state and federal author- 
ities, are seeking to rise 
superior to blanket rules. 
They are seeking to train 
their operation superin- 
tendents to develop such 
methods as are most 
effective, as well as most 
economical, to accom- 
plish the protection of 
cut-over lands while 
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looking ahead to the protection and harvesting of new crops. 
They are steadily falling into line, with professional ap- 
proval, in the direction of high-powered, enduring protec- 
tion organization, with less emphasis on original slash dis- 
posal, and with the compromise, largely some form of the 
fire-lane and compartment system, which offers the highest 
reproduction possibilities consistent with permanent safety. 

One of the most interesting examples of all, however, be- 
cause it represents the excursion of unprejudiced laymen 
into forestry, is probably that of the Fruit Growers Supply 
Company, of California. Beside an operation already started 
at Hilts, California, they pooled a tremendous forestland 
investment in Lassen County, California, with a purchase 
from the Forest Service of timber to give them a seventy-year 
operation, perhaps even then repeatable. 

They asked the Forest Service and the state to cooperate 
in trying out a new system applying jointly to their own and 
government lands. Both public agencies were glad to re- 
spond to such a constructive proposal. It is a conspicuous 
example of successful application of the Clarke-McNary law 
principle of cooperation by private, state, and federal agen- 
cies to solve perplexing problems. 

The immense territory comprised by the Fruit Growers’ 
own lands and National Forest lands was jointly calculated 
as to its seventy-year productivity. Then was presented an 
entirely new protection system, based on strip and compart- 
ment with high-powered, annual protection under which the 
company agreed to maintain elaborate patrol, lookouts, and 
fire equipment after cleaning fire lanes surrounding areas of 
not over 100 acres of undisturbed slash and keeping these 
lanes clean indefinitely. Each lane is 100 feet wide, not only 
kept clean but with each edge dragged to mineral soil by a 
specially-devised plow and a caterpillar tractor. Every com- 
partment is numbered with painted signs so there is no con- 
fusion getting men on the ground quickly. 

This system has met four fire years, good and bad, even 
the severe 1929 season, with negligible loss of timber or re- 
forestation. It has cost less than half as much as complete 
piling and burning, with wholly satisfactory results and with 
the area constantly getting in far better condition to meet 
future emergencies when the new forest is established. Let 
the company’s logging superintendent, Herman Baumann, in 
his own words tell the story of what he calls “fire lanes with 
intensive patrol.” 

“We awoke to the fact that we were spending large sums 
for piling and burning without tangible results. There was 
no protection the first year after logging, because the piles 
could not be burned during the danger season. Piles are 
naturally made in openings, so natural lines of defense were 
lost for some time. Cost being excessive, it prohibits use of 
other important protection measures. 
no protection is insured for the entire new-crop cycle. 


Of vital importance, 
We 
were spending $12 an acre partially to reduce hazard a few 
years; then to revert to accepted methods of protecting tim- 
ber lands—not good enough. 


“Under the new plan we can maintain elaborate equip- 








ment and an intensive force—forester, assistant forester, 
patrolmen, and lookouts. 

“To date approximately 122 miles of fire lanes, 100 feet 
in width, have been constructed. ‘These lines are cleared 
of all inflammable material and divide the area into compart- 
ments of about 100 acres each. Approximately twenty-seven 
miles of railroad and main automobile road right-of-way 
have been fireproofed. In addition seventy-three miles of 
special roads for fire-protection purposes have been con- 
structed. ‘These roads are mainly old railroad grades with 
tie-ins built in order to make the area accessible from many 
angles of approach. Snags have been felled in an area of 
approximately 17,000 acres. It is planned to fall snags on 
the entire area, as a safe and sane protection measure. All 
main Caterpillar skid trails are kept open to serve as primary 
lines of defense. 

“The surprising factor in this whole scheme is the factor 
of cost. To date approximately $98,000 has been expended 
on the project. Computed on a cost-per-acre basis, this 
amounts to $4.90 an acre. 
ing amounts to approximately $12 per acre. 
one-half we feel that we are getting better protection for the 
new forest than we could obtain by any other method. 


Complete brush piling and burn- 
For less than 


“These costs are on an acreage basis: 


“Brush Piling and Burning 





A anit i nesiesscaniccaahicicahahiencanie top taidci gcabticioas $7.61 
EEN ae mee INS Fe eM ea ee eee 3.12 
I NE 5s setae tmaseent pak abatenasterdial 0.72 
I ied 0.45 
“Supplies and equipment .....................-- 0.10 

A OT SS ee ee ORC $12.00 

“Fire-Lane Method—Intensive Patrol 

eens “UNNTINN oo ec ce $2.09 
TROE-Wee CINIDE: ooo i i re cee 0.33 
I I la etal i 0.14 
CO CA ck a is hs ie cclits nhasaiaci ie hci 1.96 
I a 0.05 
I II OI ie kc ahtnt od Mines lean ge 0.02 
“Maintenance of fire protection improvements_____-- 0.02 
TN i. i asic a enachbeas ten chtedaenad ivioodtica otal eats 0.32 
“Supplies and equipment ....................... 0.08 

a SR ORNL TE Se ERE AN PEER ee Len $4.90 


“These figures do not include the cost of protection under 
the fire-lane method. This item amounts to approximately 
ten cents an acre. Comparative costs show that more can be 
accomplished under the fire-lane method for less expenditure.” 

‘Thus we see American forestry progressing in the direc- 
tion of protection upon which all else depends, through un- 
prejudiced analysis of all methods, old and new, with private 
and official cooperation, justifying the cooperative principle 
of the Clarke-McNary Act, which is the national policy. 




















Little Stories by the Men of the Southern Forestry Educational Project of The American Forestry 


Association Who are Carrying the Message of Forest Protection to the People of the South 


« HE Consolidated School at Crystal Springs, Mis- 
sissippi, with a faculty of forty-five and an enroll- 
ment of more than 1,200 children, is said to be the 

largest consolidated school in the world. ‘Twenty-four large 

busses bring children to the school from distances of sixteen 
miles or more. 

“When I first went to the school to arrange for a motion 
picture program and lecture, I realized that it would be 
necessary to give our program during school hours as the 
children would have no means of transportation to attend a 
night program. ‘There were eight large windows in the 
auditorium which had to be darkened for the motion pic- 
tures, and as the seating capacity was not more than seven 
hundred, we decided to give two programs. 

“More than 1,200 children listened attentively to the lec- 
ture and witnessed the showing of Pardners, the motion pic- 
ture made by The American Forestry Association. Their 
interest in the pic- 
ture was shown by 
happy exclama- 
tions, and the fac- 
ulty appeared to be 
as much engrossed 
as the children. 
The few patrons 
who came _ were 
amazed at the suc- 
cess of ihe program 
and expressed their 
appreciation of our 
undertaking. We 
were urged to 
return.” — EARL 
Taytor, Unit Di- 
rector, Mississippi. 


“At Natural Bridge School, near De Funiak Springs, Flor- 
ida, an old man about sixty years old approached the truck 
and read the lettering on the sides. 

“ “Every word painted on that truck is the truth, young 





Negro school children in Florida about to see their first motion 
picture show. 
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man,’ he said finally, referring to the slogan ‘Stop Woods 
Fires—Growing Children Need Growing Trees,’ and other 
brief statements concerning forest protection, ‘and I am cer- 
tainly glad you found our little school out here in the piney 
woods. You are doin’ a great work with your talks and pic- 
tures—somethin’ that should have been done fifty years ago.’ 
“T found out that this man was the wealthiest in the com- 
munity, and the only one whose children had gone through 
high school and entered college. He told me later that he had 
always made every effort to keep fire from his land.” ——W. L. 
Moore, Lecturer and Motion Picture Operator, Florida. 





“Tn an audience at a motion picture show at a very small 
school near Fargo, Georgia, my attention was attracted by 
a man whose interest in the motion picture Pardners was out 
of the ordinary. His face was familiar and when he had the 
opportunity he came over and shook hands with me. 

““Reckon you 
don’t remember 
me, son,’ he said, 
‘but I heard you 
talk and saw your 
show about a year 
ago way over in 
Echols County. 

“Well, I’m 
sure glad to see 
you again, sir,’ I 
told him. 

“And 
gladder to see you, 

know, I 
a burnin’ 


I’m 


son. Yr 
have be 
my woods for more 
than thirty years, 
and after listening 
to you talk last year I decided that maybe it was wrong to set 
out fire. Now that I have seen your new picture, Pardners, 
I never expect to fire the woods again.” —JacK THURMOND, 
Lecturer and Motion Picture Operator, Georgia. 

















| The Cruise of 


By W. Dustin 





winter woods—and our craft, the komatik of the 
northern Eskimo, is a sledge in our own tongue. 
It is doubtful if an Eskimo would have recognized 
his komatik in the light and graceful sledges which 
The Musher has evolved from it. The original 
komatik was low and flat and heavily built, espe- 
cially designed for travel over flat country and 
on sea ice, while these modern Yankee komatiks 
were light, though strong, and could be easily 
handled or hauled up steep grades. They were 
equipped with brakes for easing them down hill 
and with handle bars by which they could be 
steadied over rough places and guided around 
turns. 

The land of great snows had also supplied our 
motive power, for each komatik was drawn by a 
team of big Eskimo dogs. Some of these had 
been imported from northern Labrador and 
Greenland and others were raised from these im- 
ported animals. The Eskimo dog -is:ideal for 
harness work and for hauling a sledge over snowy 
trails. His breed originated in a land of severe 
ee climatic conditions and he has astonishing hardi- 
hood as a part of his heritage. He is strongly and 








Each komatik was drawn by a team of big, husky Eskimo dogs, 
ideal for harness work and for hauling a sledge over snowy trails 








HE first komatik weighed her brake-spike and skimmed out 
4 on her course while three sister craft heaved and tossed and 

strained at their moorings. As she rounded the first bend 
® || The Musher, who commanded the fleet, stood on the 
afterbeam and threw up his hand. This was my signal and 
I loosed a snub rope, whereupon the second komatik headed 
out into the wake of the first. 

A heap of camp supplies and equipment stowed amidships and lashed 
with a pair of snowshoes on top made up the cargo, while I manned the 
handle bars. It was a serious position for me, for the komatik was a 
strange craft and the course unfamiliar. Dead ahead the surface was 
choppy with small drifts which tossed the craft uncomfortably about, 
and when we tacked to starboard she rolled dangerously. Once out on a ‘ 
tangent, however, she settled to an even runner and, full trace ahead, 
began to overhaul the craft in front. Hard astern followed the third 
komatik, manned by The Artist, while the fourth, with The Lady as 
pilot, brought up the rear. 

We were just starting on a journey—a cruise of the great, white, The Lady on her skis 
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the Komatiks 


WHITE 





compactly built, and a coarse outer coat sheds the 
most severe storm while a soft, wooly undercoat 
conserves the heat generated by his own body. His 
tail, a jaunty plume, which he carries curled over 
his back when traveling, provides a covering for 
His 


feet, compact like the foot of a cat, are unusually 


his nose and feet when curled up to sleep. 


tough, which enables him to travel without great 
injury over the icy stretches. 

A team of five dogs, nicely matched, hauled my 
komatik. ‘They were attached to the sledge in 
what is known as the gang hitch—two pairs with 
a single leader in front. ‘The leader was Okak, 
light and quick and possessing an intelligence that 
enabled her to respond readily to such commands 
as I had succeeded in adding to my vocabulary. 
Back of her ran Mader and Co-Cyack, while next 
to the sledge was Cyack and old Yank. Yank 
was an imported dog, a veteran of the Labrador 
fur trails. Formerly he had led his team, but 
with old age slowing him down, he worked back 
willingly enough next to the sled. 

When we first started out I could only cling 
to the handle bars while my dogs raced along in 





The Musher would a-hunting go 

































Komatiks make ideal craft for navigating the winding ribbons of 
snowy road or trail, or traveling expanses of ice-locked waterways 


the wake of the team ahead. Before long, however, I managed to get 
my snow legs and to feel more at home on the sledge. I quickly learned 
how to shift my weight from runner to runner, thus trimming the craft, 
and how to turn the handle bars so that she would take the curves in 
graceful swings. Then I awoke to the beauty of the country through 
which we passed. We were following a main highway, traveling down 
the narrow valley of the Upper Ammonoosuc River, in northern New 
Hampshire. It was a glorious late winter morning, the air clear and 
the sun bright. From our starting point we could see the distant peaks 
of the Presidential Range, Joomiftgetear and sharp over rolling hills. 

For perhaps a mile the surface ‘Was hard and the going smooth. All 
we had to do was to let the dogs run and apply the brakes a bit on the 
down grades to keep the traces from tangling. The driver of a dog 
team rides on the rear of the sledge, one foot on each rumner and one 
hand grasping each handle bar. The brake, which is a steel spike mounted 
on a spring board, is located between the runners where it is easily ac- 
cessible. When we came to a more drifted portion of the road, the sledges 
ran much harder. Here we could aid by paddling—kicking back with 
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team of our weight altogether. 


long, one end of which was at- 
tached to the gathering ring at 
the sledge bow. At the other end 
is a loop through which the driver 
places one hand, bringing the loop 
around his wrist, while the sur- 
plus rope is gathered in the hand. 
One of the rules of driving is 
never to take the hand out of this 
loop. Then, in case the team 
should start suddenly and snap 
the sledge away, the driver will 
still have something to hang on to. 
But this was not to be a cruise 
of the beaten trails for the dog- 
drawn komatik, like the canoe, is 
essentially a craft of the wilder- 
ness. Its great advantage is that 
it can be taken where other modes 
of conveyance fail. So after a 
short run down the valley road 
we swung to the starboard quar- 
ter and began bucking the stiff 
grade of an old logging road. 
This ascended rapidly, and we 
ran along behind the sledges, 
pushing occasionally on the handle 
bars to help the dogs with their 
heavy loads)§ Upward we 
climbed, past the last pulp-wood 
pile, beyond the end of the log- 
ging road and out on a trail that 
had been trodden with snowshoes. 
We came 
into real wil- 
derness when 
we topped the 
summit and be- 
gan to descend 
a long grade. 
We could ride 
here and watch 
the — endless 
procession of 
forest trees 
that marched 
back past us. 
Rank upon 
rank they 
stood —maples 


beeches, birches 


one foot and thus giving the sledge a push forward. At other 
times we would jump off and run along behind, relieving the 
This brought another part 
of our equipment into play, a light rope, about twenty feet 












Hard astern followed the third komatik, 
manned by The Artist, while the fourth, with 
The Lady as pilot, brought up the rear 





The Musher and Musher, Jr., at the family camp in the woods. The dogs are 


stretched out, enjoying a well-deserved rest 





and dark, somber evergreens, festooned with nature’s own 
decorations. At last,;The Musher, who was still ahead, made 
a sharp turn and his dogs trotted out onto the smooth sur- 
face of a small lake. The beauty of the scene which spread out 





before us was overwhelming. 
The deep green of the spruces on 
the shoreline was enhanced by 
the graceful white trunks of the 
birches. Farther away the hard- 
wood ridges billowed up to where 
two snow-capped mountain peaks 
stood on the skyline. There was no 
trail here but the snow was not 
deep and the dogs traveled easily. 
Across the lake we took to the 
woods again on a narrow trail. 
We had not gone far, however, 
when The Musher’s sharp 
“Har,” which is Eskimo for 
“Whoa,” brought the teams to a 
standstill. 


He had stopped at one of the 
finest camp sites I have ever seen 
and we lost little time getting 
shelter tents up. The Musher’s 
was a wall tent, nine feet square, 
large and roomy, for his was a 
family camp. The Lady, who 
piloted the rear komatik, was Mrs. 
Musher, and Musher, Jr., a 
sturdy little chap of five years, 
had taken passage with his father. 
The Artist and I preferred an 
open-front shelter tent. The dogs 
reo iired no shelter whatever, for 
even in their home corrals, where 
snug kennels are available, they 
often sleep in the open by prefer- 
erence. They 
fell asleep on 
the snow while 
we were mak- 
ing camp. At 
night they were 
unhitched 
from the 
sledge, but not 
unharnessed, 
and each dog 
fastened, by its 
own tug, to a 
small tree. A 
small depres- 
sion, trodden in 
the snow and 
lined with 


ae 
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boughs, makes an ideal bed. Each dog is then given its allot- 
ment of food while the ever present snow is an ideal sub- 
stitute for drinking water. 

Camping in the winter woods, when the mercury is cuddled 
in the bottom of the tube, is something that must be ex- 
perienced to be appreciated. Much of its charm is a matter 
of contrast and comparison. The snug warmth of the tent 
is wonderfully pleasing when the woods outside are cold and 
dark and still. The fire casts a fitful light which seems only 
to accentuate the shadows, and a profound mystery lurks 
all about. The dim figures of the dogs in the far circle of 
light; the sough of the wind that rustles the treetops; the 









wilderness to explore on our snowshoes or our ski. There 
were tracks of wild animals to study and trails to follow; 
there were fish in the lakes to be caught through the ice. 
There were rabbits in the swamps and foxes in the woods 
to be hunted—everything to make it an ideal vacation land. 

The Eskimo language bothered us considerably. We 
couldn’t seem to get just the right inflection on the syllables, 
though they sounded easy enough in the speech of The 
Musher. ‘The dogs did their best to understand us, but 
Chippy, the leader of The Artist’s team, gave up trying. 

We were driving along, single file, and this dog would not 
lead the team in the trail of the others. The Artist tried 





We were off on a cruise by komatik of the great white winter woods, with The Musher as commander of the fleet 


sharp snap as the frost cracks a tree or the rolling boom as 
it rends the ice-of the lake and the solemn hoot of an owl. 
The lake we had crossed before reaching our camp was 
the first of a chain of seven now frozen fast in this semi- 
circular mountain valley, and we had some thrilling expe- 
riences driving the dog teams on their- surfaces. Here 
it was not necessary to follow The Musher all the time, so 
we struck out by ourselves, testing our skill at manipulating 
the sledges and our knowledge of the Eskimo language which 
was essential in guiding the dogs. Some of the lakes were 
connected by narrow thoroughfares while others were sep- 
arated by short portages—but a portage to a dog-drawn kom- 
atik is but a bit of variety. Too, there was the whole great 


such commands as he could recall and then shouted to The 
Musher for instructions. 

“Say, ‘Ouck’,” was the reply. 

“Ouck,” said The Artist, apparently in correct form, but 
Chippy gave no sign that she had heard. 

Again The Musher spoke the command and again The 
Artist repeated it, with the same result. When Chippy was 
ready she swung into line, but not until then. 

Once back in the home port, The Artist and I were agreed 
that this cruise of the komatiks was the best vacation we had 
ever taken. While we had known the joys of winter camp- 
ing, the use of the dog team has added to those joys by 
making it possible to transport a more complete outfit. 





being forwarded under the McNary-Woodruff Law. 





House Committee Approves Acquisition Bill 


The Clarke Bill (H. R. 5694), authorizing annual appropriations of $5,000,000 during the fiscal years 1932 to 1941, for the 
purchase of lands to add to the eastern National Forests, was reported favorably by the House Committee on Agriculture on 
February 10. The total appropriation of $50,000,000 will be used to carry on the purchase program of the Weeks Law now 
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Who Should: Control the Public Domain? 


By Dr. GeorGE STEWART 


Agronomist, Utah State Agricultural College and Experiment Station 


HAT the unreserved Public Domain be transferred to 
the several states was probably not a mature thought. 
Certainly it is not a definite, clear-cut move towards 


conservation. It would prob- 
ably prove to be exactly the 
opposite. Sincere and care- 
ful analysis shows the evi- 
dence to be favorable to fed- 
eral rather than to state con- 
trol. 

The acute grazing prob- 
lems that now exist on Public 
Domain lands have resulted 
largely from the entire ab- 
sence of control. Most close 
students of the question have 
reached the conclusion that 
some sort of control is ab- 


Born in Utah and graduated from the Utah Agricultural Col- 
lege, where he is now a member of the research staff, the author 
of this article writes from an intimate knowledge of his subject. 
For more than twelve years he has studied range conditions 
throughout Utah. Three years ago, he was selected to prepare a 
special report for the governor of his state on the public lands of 
Utah of which there are over 25,000,000 acres. His views on 
the large question of “Who Should Control the Public Domain?” 
are the views of a man who knows conditions as they exist on 
the ground. 

Mr. Stewart's article is the fourth of a series now running in 
this magazine dealing with the nation’s public lands. Articles 
to follow are from Dr. George B. Clements, of California; Dr. 
Arthur Morgan, President of Antioch College, and Henry S. 


Graves, former chief of the United States Forest Service. 
—EDITOR. 


prises may be so controlled as not to pervert, to weaken, 
or to destroy the major utilities of the resource. 
Considered from this angle, it seems that there are five 


possible methods of disposing 
of the surface rights of the 
Public Domain: To leave 
them as they are, without any 
form of actual control; to 
permit them to pass out of 
government hands into pri- 
vate ownership; to organize 
a federal leasing system; to 
turn them over to the sepa- 
rate states to handle as each 
sees fit; or to retain them in 
federal ownership and organ- 
ize a control system by means 
of a federal permit system in 





solutely necessary, if this great national resource is not to be 
destroyed, or at least largely wasted. Any control whatever 
would be infinitely superior to none. All constructive lead- 


which supervision and responsibility is delegated to some 
agency of the federal government, which arranges for private 
use on the fee system. The status of these federally owned 


ers, however, are anxious 
to see that system in- 
augurated which, in the 
long run, will bring the 
greatest beneficial effects 
to ultimate users and to 
the nation. 

As long as the federal 
government has supervi- 
sion of a great resource, 
the officers of that gov- 
ernment are bound by 
legal duty, and even more 
fundamentally by moral 
obligation, to make an 
honest attempt to conserve 
that resource in such a 
manner that it may be- 
come the greatest possible 
force for good in our na- 
tional welfare. Certain 
resources aremost valuable 
when they are allowed to 
become private property. 
The usefulness of other re- 
sources are best preserved 
and magnified by being 
retained in public owner- 
ship in order that use by 
enter- 


private economic 











The unappropriated public lands as they doubtless 


would appear from the planet Mars. The map, re- 

produced from the 1923 Department of Agriculture 

“Yearbook,” shows not only the scattered and con- 

centrated location of the lands throughout the Western 

States, but the magnitude of their aggregate acreage. 

Each dot represents 10,000 acres; all dots represent 
over 190,000,000 acres 
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lands is such that until 
Congress takes definite, 
positive action of some 
sort, the present condition 
merely remains. Lack of 
control is so thoroughly 
beset with such difficulties 
as forage destruction, soil 
erosion, increase of poison- 
ous plants, monopoly of 
watering places, exploitive 
land settlement, t ramp 
stockmen, and generally 
inefficient use due to the 
absence of incentive to es- 
tablish either physical or 
management improve- 
ments,—it is so surround- 
ingly beset with these dif- 
ficulties as to make the de- 
mand for something better 
just short of a universal 
cry. The few individuals 
who have acquired profit- 
yielding monopolies on the 
Public Domain are the 
only informed voices not 
now calling for relief. In 
other words the real opposi- 
tion to establishing control 
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of some sort is coming from a few large outfits who in reality 
control and who believe they may continue to control large 
areas of land by virtue of their ownership of watering places. 
Obtaining feed in this manner gives it to them without cost. 

During our whole national history the land policies have 
been based on the as- 
sumption that all land 
was capable of being 
utilized as farms or as 
small ranches. Prac- 
tically all of the land 
east of the Missouri 
River, and most of it 
east of the Rocky 
Mountains, has beenso 





















utilized. The oncom- 
ing scarcity of such 
national supplies as 
timber, minerals, oil, 
and, more remotely 
coal, has led to a re- 
molding of opinion 
regarding their proper 


Upper—A good stand of cultivated Brome grass artificially reseeded on controlled range on a 
Enclosure protected against grazing shows the volume of feed fur- 
nished. Lower—Area on a Utah National Forest shortly after its creation, still showing evi- 
dence of lack of range control with its story of forage destruction and consequent soil erosion Se ds 


Utah National Forest. 


disposition. It is now clear that certain aspects of future na- 
tional welfare will be better protected by a part of the re- 
sources in this class being reserved to the nation. 

Of late, it has also become clear that the protection of 
watersheds against forage destruction and against soil ero- 
sion has assumed an importance that warrants national scru- 
tiny. Private enterprise bent on economic gain is not to be 
trusted with a physical resource or with a legal right that 


The 


may influence in a basic manner our ultimate welfare. 
tangle of water rights and of power privileges on the Colorado 
River has thrust into our faces the danger of conflicting state, 
municipal,,and private interests. A whole series of such far- 
reaching results are bound to arise around the problems of 


grazing, of 
timber con- 
trol, of soil 
erosion, and 
of monop- 
oly privi- 
leges on the 
Public Do- 
main. 

Even if 
private 
ownership 
were the 
desirable 
end ofour 
land policy, 
no 

longer pos- 
sible. Large areas of the Public Domain are not capable of 
becoming private property as we have used that term. When 
once we recognize that many sections of land are entirely de- 
pendent on access to a single watering place by animals graz- 
ing on those sections, that the watering place is already the 
private property of a citizen who may legally prevent access 
to it of animals not his own, and that the owner of the water 
virtually owns all the tributary public lands without the costs 
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of acquiring legal ownership or of paying taxes—when we 
recognize that these conditions prevail, as they do at intervals 
throughout the whole West, the reason is clear why there is 


still Public Domain and why it will remain Public Domain 
for a long time. Much of it is merely not capable of being 
used as private grazing units. All that can be done without 















establishing control sr without 
revising radically our land and 
water policies is to leave it as it 
is or to go through some formal- 
ity that would give the present 
users the legal strength of vested 
rights. 

While appreciable fractions 
of the Public Domain are used 
under the water monopoly, it 
must be acknowledged that they 
are only fractions. Other bodies 
of land are capable of best use 
by a community group, the in- 
dividuals of which are kept with- 
in reasonable bounds by some 
recognized authority. Such au- 
thority should also protect the 
occupants against the destruc- 
tive incursions of tramp herds. 
The great distances between the 
winter and the summer ranges increase the importance of 
group units as compared with private holdings. 

Moreover, the limited carrying capacity of many areas 
gives them such low capitalization values as to present taxa- 
tion difficulties. This low valuation would really prevent 
private individuals from building fences, corrals, dipping 
vats, or shearing sheds and from locating the sources of under- 
ground water. The vegetation on many of these ranges is 
valuable only for winter or for early spring grazing, and 
cannot be used for summer grazing on account of there being 
no available water. If water could be provided and year- 
long grazing begun on our winter ranges, many of them 


The difference between poorly managed and well-managed range. 
upper picture shows foothill range in Utah grazed too early and too heavily, 
causing a scant production; lower—Range conditions on a National Forest 
area in Idaho where grazing had been deferred in the year the picture was 





would deteriorate almost beyond belief on account of plant 
leaves being eaten as soon as they were out of the bud. 

Private ownership was perhaps possible in the beginning 
had the watering places and certain lands able to endure 
summer grazing been reserved for use only in connection 
with purely winter ranges. Now that they are gone, how- 
ever, nobody except the owners 
of these “key” lands and of the 
watering places can afford to 
own the tributary lands. Per- 
haps not even the owners of the 
watering places can successfully 
assume the economic responsi- 
bilities of ownership, such as 
taxes and improvements on the 
lands of lowest forage capacity. 
Leasing has two distinct ad- 






The 


taken until forage matured 


vantages—government control without heavy burdens of 
administration and development, and direct income of con- 
siderable revenue. Opposed to the advantages are two dis- 
advantages: First, leaving the management of the land for 
forage in the hands of individuals, with the likelihood of 
overgrazing, at least near the end of the lease. Second, the 
fact that leasing has not brought about the really successful 
cooperation in the United States between the lessee and the 
government that we are told prevails in Australia and sev- 
eral European countries with regard to land purchase and 
rural credit generally. Wooton, who studied this question 
closely in Arizona and New Mexico, concluded that “‘the sec- 
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ond serious difficulty lies in the fact that the kind of law that 
will suit the conditions in one region will not do at all in 
another place; and so far no one has been able to devise a 
lease law that would cover the necessary provisos and ex- 
ceptions and properly localize the application of such limita- 
tions.” A combination federal lease system might be devised 
wherein the terms of the lease con- 

trolled the number of animals and 

the season of grazing. At the end 

of each lease period—five or ten 

years—a well-qualified inspector 
would study the range and make 
such modifications for the new 
lease as the result of the old one 
seemed to warrant. “The many 
merits of such a leasing system 
might warrant its trial were it not 
for the fact that either lease would 
have to be let on a competitive basis 
or new, qualified graziers could 


More views of range conditions in the National Forests where the permit 

system of grazing control, which the author advocates for the unappropriated 

public lands, assures conservation of forage, protection of watersheds, soil 
stability, and a land of living things 


not be admitted. Competitive bidding destroys stability by 
creating uncertainty as to who will have the land next time. 
The failure to admit new graziers would give to present users 
monopoly privileges without ownership responsibilities. 

It has been proposed several times in previous years that 
the Public Domain be transferred to the state in which it is 
located for whatever disposition that state might choose to 
make of it. President Hoover’s Public Lands Commission 
is considering among other things the advisability of doing 
this. The wisdom of releasing the lands to the states can 
probably best be brought out by first making a brief examina- 
tion of what might be done under a federal permit system. 


On the National Forests, a federal permit system has been 
used for years, which with slight modification, could be 
adapted to use on the Public Domain. It has been tried and 
corrected, retried and again modified so many times that it 
now actually protects, manages, and conserves the water- 
shed, the timber, and the grazing resources and at the same 


time provides a stability in 
the livestock industry that has 
overcome the objections to it, 
except from a few who now 
have, or desire to obtain, spe- 
cial privileges. To grant 
these special privileges would 
be going much further to- 
ward favoritism than either 
public opinion or jurispru- 
dence would tolerate. Mean- 
while, on account of being 
denied these special privileges, 
the few are creating a dis- 
turbance out of all propor- 
tion to their numbers. 

The permit system now in 
operation on the National 
Forests achieves the follow- 
ing important objects: 

(1) Insures conservation of the forage resources and pro- 
tection of the watersheds and of associated resources. 

(2) Grants grazing privileges to the present user in such 
a manner as to correlate the summer ranges on the National 
Forests with the winter and spring ranges on the Public Do- 
main, and with the private ranch enterprises. 

(3) Provides elasticity for adjustment to local conditions, 
to the admission of new graziers, and to new types of farm- 
ing as they grow up in the farming vicinity. 

(4) Insures equality of opportunity by removing the ele- 
ment of unfair competition that large outfits have too fre- 
quently employed in dealing with small outfits. 
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While there are several theoretical principles, such as the 
intrinsic justice of “state rights” that favor state administra- 
tion as opposed to federal, the practical difficulties in the way 
of state control are very great. Perhaps this is best brought 
out by stating briefly the concrete advantages in favor of con- 
trol by the federal government. These may be summarized 
as follows: 

(1) A federal agency can manage these lands under one 
head, whereas. if: the lands pass to the control of the separate 
states there would be eleven or more separate heads, many of 
which would be competitive. The stockmen now have ample 
troubles without magnifying them manifold. 

(2) Under the United States Forest Service there could 
be a unit correlatiom between the summer ranges on the Na- 
tional Forests and the winter and spring ranges on the Pub- 
lic Domain. If the Public Domain lands were handled by 
the separate states this correlation could not be effective be- 
cause many of the summer ranges are in a separate state from 
the winter ranges. Winter ranges in the Utah-Nevada desert 
receive sheep from the summer ranges in Colorado, Arizona, 
Nevada, and in some cases as far as Oregon. 

(3) Our state boundary lines are artificial and do not en- 
close distinctive geographic units. This is exemplified by 
the location of winter and summer ranges and by the Colo- 
rado River problem. Under state control there would have 
to be pacts for interstate grazing control. Who is there that 
has studied the progress of the Colorado Compact who would 
like to repeat the experience every time an interstate prob- 
lem arose? 

(4) Even when some satisfactory agreement is reached 
that will settle the present controversy over water and power 
rights on the Colorado River, the silting problem in the 
reservoirs will deserve serious consideration. Only the proper 
federal agency can successfully prevent grazing in one state 
which will cause destructive silting of reservoirs in another 
state. 

(5) The federal government has a staff of men accumu- 
lated and trained during the last twenty-five years. Their 
training is both intellectual and practical and they have found 
the proper adjustment between theory and practice. The be- 
ginning of state control would mean that each state would be 
seeking men for their separate staffs. Under a single federal 
agency salaries large enough to attract big-calibered men may 
be paid, whereas eleven states could not hope to do this. All 
large business enterprises are consolidating in order to pro- 
vide managerial ability of a high order. 

(6) Federal employees are hired under the Civil Service, 
and their positions are more nearly permanent, on account of 
which the men can be more efficient than can politically ap- 
pointed men in separate states. State employees should have 
permanency of tenure but unfortunately there are few West- 
ern States in which this is the case, even in theory, and cer- 
tainly not in practice. If petty politics be allowed to enter 
this problem, as they would in many of the states, a most 
deplorable confusion in affairs might be precipitated. 

(7) One of the chief arguments for state control at the 
present time is that the state is entitled to income in lieu of 
taxation. If the future be judged by the past, the probability 


is that if the states were allowed complete control of the 
Public Domain it would ordinarily be dissipated, disposed of 
in such a fashion that the people of the state would derive 
little benefit, or it would be consumed in providing manage- 
ment. 

(8) At the present time, the federal government spends 
many millions of dollars in the West on roads and on recla 
mation services of various kinds. ‘This is largely spent in 


” proportion to the area of public lands in the state, and would 


undoubtedly be discontinued after a few years if the states 
assumed complete control of the Public Domain. 

(9) Research information is sadly needed. One good 
research staff could be provided and only one is needed since 
the Public Domain presents a unit problem. Five or six, to 
say nothing of eleven, research organizations would be a 
terrific waste of energy and money. Under separate state 
systems valuable information from experience and from in- 
vestigational work in one state would often fail to reach pro- 
ducers in another state. Under a single federal agency this 
drawback could be entirely overcome. 

(10) The cost to the state of handling Public Domain 
grazing lands independently would be considerably higher 
than if put under the United States Forest Service which al- 
ready has the most expensive part of the overhead organiza- 
tion in a corps of trained staff members. In 1927, at the re- 
quest of Governor George H. Dern, of Utah, a careful 
analysis was made of this problem for that state. Since it is 
about the only one that is known to have been made, it is here 
summarized in a slightly modified form. 

The exact personnel and budgets required would vary with 
the particular control system inaugurated. There would 
have to be officers of general administration, and a more de- 
tailed field force of rangers to assist the stockmen in getting 
their allotments properly classified so as to permit community 
grazing on these winter ranges. “The snow cover itself is a 
variable that cannot be overlooked. There may be early snow 
on one part of the range but not on another. Next winter, 
or even later in the same winter, this condition may be re- 
versed. If a stockman had to use a definite allotment every 
winter, his animals would be without water a large part of 
the time. These problems require adequate supervision and 
elasticity. Policing an allotted range is probably needless 
expense, except to keep off tramp herds during the summer. 
A good educational program would accomplish more and be 
better received. 

Range inspection at occasional intervals must also be pro- 
vided in any system of control. A few range specialists in 
various major fields, such as forage productivity, animal hus- 
bandry, disease control, and marketing could not be avoided 
if any help of consequence were to be extended to the indus- 
try. Then, there must be clerical help in the central office 
and travel budgets for the inspectors and specialists. Some 
trails and roads are absolutely required. If each function 
were reduced to lowest possible activity, the cost would be 
about $120,000 to $125,000. 

Utah’s twenty-four million acres of Public Domain would 
carry approximately 600,000 cow units for the winter and 
early spring grazing season. Many of the grazing animals 
would be sheep but the calculation (Continuing on page 166) 











EDITORIALS 


Misinformation—A Menace to Conservation 


tional title of an article published in the January 

number of Forest and Stream. ‘The article is signed 
by the editor of the magazine and is a highly colored indict- 
ment of the efforts of the government through study and in- 
vestigation to adjust the boundaries of Yellowstone National 
Park to best meet public needs. By charges direct and im- 
plied, the author would have the American people believe 
that these efforts are dictated and controlled by lumber, 
grazing, water-power, and irrigation interests, that the 
Yellowstone Park Boundary Commission, appointed by 
President Hoover, is merely ‘“‘to preserve appearances,” and 
that through legislative secrecy and otherwise, priceless park 
property, belonging to all the people, is being exploited by 
special interests. 

The American Forestry Association has kept in close touch 
with the proposal to adjust the boundaries of Yellowstone 
National Park and the work of the commission appointed 
by President Hoover to look into the question on the 
ground—a commission composed of men of high personal 
and public integrity. The facts as we know them, from 
close and intimate study, are that just two—and only two— 
“interests” have made representations proposing adjustments 
in the boundaries of Yellowstone National Park during the 
past five years. ‘The first “interest” is the general public, 
as represented by its government acting in response to a 
recognized need to adjust the boundaries along lines of nat- 
ural park topography. The second “interest”’ is the Fremont- 
Madison Reservoir Company, a local organization of farmers 
in fremont and Madison counties in southeastern Idaho, 
seeking permission to construct a storage reservoir on the 
Bechler River within the park to supply additional water for 
the irrigation of lands now under cultivation during seasons 
when the present supply is insufficient. 

The adjustment of boundaries for administrative purposes 
originated with the government and upon the recommenda- 
tion of William B. Greeley, former forester of the Forest 
Service and the late Stephen T. Mather of the Park Service— 
two men whose distinguished public service will go down in 
history. They were members of a commission selected by 
the government in 1925 to make a study of the boundary 
question on the ground. The commission in due time made 
its recommendation to Congress, and this recommendation 
was for the elimination of 76,000 acres from the park and an 
addition to the park of 318,000 acres from the Teton Na- 


“6 A NOTHER Raid on the Yellowstone” is the sensa- 


tional Forest—a net addition to the park of some 242,000 
acres. Both Colonel Greeley and Mr. Mather shared in 
these recommendations. 

Congress approved the recommendations as they applied to 
the east boundary of the park but suspended action with re- 
spect to the recommendation that the Upper Yellowstone 
and Thoroughfare country at the southeast corner of the 
park be included in the park, pending an examination of 
Bechler meadows, which the commission had not studied. In 
order to have all the facts, Congress, in 1928, directed Presi- 
dent Hoover to appoint a new commission to make a further 
inspection of the south boundary, including the Bechler 
meadows country. ‘This commission, of which Dr. E. E. 
Brownell, of California, Dr. Arthur Morgan, president of 
Antioch College; Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, president of the 
National Association of Audubon Societies; Mr. Arthur C. 
Ringland, former secretary of the National Conference on 
Outdoor Recreation, and Mr. C. H. Ramsdell, representing 
the American Society of Landscape Architects are members, 
completed its field work last summer and is expected to make 
its recommendation to Congress within the next few months. 

In this orderly, fact-finding procedure, openly conducted, 
the editor of Forest and Stream sees a wolf in sheep’s cloth- 
ing. Without a show of evidence but with a lamentable 
show of unfamiliarity with conditions on the ground, he 
brands the whole effort as a quietly conducted and sinister 
grab of National Park property. And, this, even before the 
present commission has formulated its recommendations. 
The effect of the article will be to plant in the minds of un- 
informed readers the suspicion and belief that public officials 
of high standing are in collusion with unseen “interests” 
seeking to dismember the Nation’s greatest park. 

The American Forestry Association will fight any raid on 
our National Parks or our National Forests—if the facts 
show a raid is being made or planned. It will fight just as 
aggressively to protect the characters of public officers and 
members of Congress who sincerely and honestly strive to 
perform constructive public service. The cry of “wolf” and 
the irresponsible pandering of misinformation every time 
honest men attempt to work out urgent conservation prob- 
lems are a menace to conservation. Such methods, however 
well intentioned, destroy public confidence in the cause, 
hamper intelligent action, and obstruct conservation progress. 
As we know the facts in the case of Yellowstone Park, the 
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charges and implications made by the author of the article in 
question are a gross misrepresentation of a sincere effort of 
public officials to make a larger and better Yellowstone. If 
the author has the facts to support his statements, he owes it 


HE recent action of the Canadian Government in ar- 

bitrarily increasing the price of Canadian newsprint 

$5 a ton if carried into effect will lay a burden of 
some $20,000,000 annually upon newspaper publishers in the 
United States. That the publishers will pass this burden on 
to the public as best they can is, of course, to be expected. 
Nevertheless the price-fixing action by Canada threw the 
newspaper editors of this country into a near panic of edi- 
torial protest and the American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation immediately declared war against the Canadian boost 
in newsprint prices. The association took the position that 
the increase is not justified at this time in view of conditions 
prevailing within the industry and the surplus of available 
paper now on the market. Canada replied by pointing out 
the importance of her own newsprint industry to the welfare 
of her people and the necessity of protecting herself against 
the exhaustion of basic resources at prices which she deemed 
destructive of industrial prosperity. 

Although the situation has raised a great amount of edito- 
rial smoke, it apparently has not impressed American editors 
with their own dependency upon Canadian newsprint; nor 
has it awakened them to the fact that unless they exert the 
powerful influences which they may wield in moulding public 
opinion in support of home-grown pulpwood, their troubles 
have only begun. With millions of acres suitable for grow- 
ing pulpwood in their own states and counties, American 
editors with all too few exceptions seem to have missed the 
news, coming out of Canada, that the United States must 


The Editors Miss the News 





to the public and to the cause which he seeks to espouse to 
lay those facts before the committee of Congress which wil! 
consider the recommendations of the Commission soon to 
report. 





grow its own pulpwood or be a trade slave to foreign powers. 
Playing up the price-fixing policy of Canada on front pages 
and editorial columns may bring federal action of redress, 
promising some relief in the immediate deadlock, but it will 
not grow needed pulpwood at home, and it is not likely to 
assure a permanent supply of Canadian timber at prices 
which American publishers deem favorable. 

The American press exerts the greatest influence upon 
public opinion of any agency in the nation. With its influ- 
ence back of a forest policy designed to protect and grow 
pulp timber at home on forest lands now idle and unpro- 
tected, newsprint independence would be eventually achieved. 
Neither the newspaper editors nor the newspaper publishers 
can solve the future pulpwood situation no matter how hard 
they try by lessons of redress. It will be recalled that a few 
years ago when the British Government endeavored to 
monopolize the rubber resources of the world it was eventu- 
ally defeated not by governmental redress but by the Amer- 
ican industry planting rubber trees in American possessions 
and protectorates. This is precisely the same method that 
must be followed in respect to pulpwood excepting that our 
pulp mills need not go to Liberia to grow pulp timber. The 
lands are right at home—millions of acres of them. As the 
first and most urgent step let the editors of the United 
States marshal their pens in the greatest newspaper cam- 
paign of education this country has ever seen, to banish forest 
fire from our timber growing lands. Will they do it in their 
own and the public’s interest ? 


Phantom Funds for Roadside Trees 


beautification by authorizing expenditure of federal 

funds, in cooperation with the states, for roadside tree 
planting. Though this law was approved more than a year 
ago the Bureau of Public Roads, to date, has not been asked 
to authorize an expenditure or to cooperate in a single road- 
side planting project. The reason is not hard to find. 

The tree planting provision, set forth in Section 2 of an 
amendment to the Federal Highway Act, approved May 21, 
1928, provides that “in every case in which, in the judg- 
ment of the Secretary of Agriculture and the highway de- 
partment of the state in question, it shall be practicable to 
plant and maintain shade trees along authorized highways, 
the planting of such trees shall be included in the specifica- 
tions” provided in the original act. 

The Act itself provides that “sums appropriated for road 
building, in conjunction with the several states, shall not 
exceed $15,000 per mile exclusive of the cost of bridges of 
more than twenty feet span.” In other words, the Federal 
Government is authorized to pay fifty per cent of the usual 
minimum required for satisfactory road construction, namely, 


CF sets has recognized the need for highway 





$30,000 a mile. Most roads of federal standard cost from 
$30,000 to $50,000 a mile. Only in the case of certain roads 
that are very level, requiring little or no grading and few 
culverts, could a few dollars possibly be squeezed out for 
trees. Consequently the amendment has meant practically 
nothing. 

If the government is sincere in its desire to help the states 
plant trees along federal aid highways, it will have to 
increase its mileage allotment. There are indications that 
this may materialize. Both houses of Congress have passed 
the appropriation bill for the Bureau of Public Roads provid- 
ing an increase from $75,000,000 to $125,000,000, for next 
year. When the bill passed the Senate it was amended to 
permit federal cooperation to the extent of $25,000 per mile. 
The item is now being considered by the conference com- 
mittee. If included in the law it should open frequent 
opportunities for the state highway commissions, in letting 
contracts for federal highway construction, to include tree 
planting in their specifications. It is to be hoped that public 
sentiment in the different states will see to it that the state 
commissions make the most of these opportunities. 





















Leaf-scars on dogwood twigs—this 
year’s fruit and next year's promise! 










“The alder is the first shrub to 
shake out her powdery curls’’ 







































By Minute L. BriceGs 


Beauty to me has been the little things of life: 

An autumn leaf, the fleet maneuvers of a butterfly. 

The intermittent lyric of a brook. 

An acorn, a snowflake. 

A spider-web hung with silvery drops of dew. 

Autumn's seed pods and flower cups, among henna grasses. 
A spring flower peeping thru brown leaves of winter woods. 
Roadsides crowded with Queen Anne's lace. 

A wild rose by an old fence line. 

And a ‘‘twig'’ from a tree or shrub. 


Beauty to me has been the little things of life, 

The blossoms of weeds at my feet. 

The glimpse of a mother bird on a nest. 

A cocoon on the end of a twig swinging in the wind. 
Crystal-covered twigs after an ice storm. 

A cardinal like a crimson streak across a winter landscape. 
A hanging bird nest of rootlets and twigs. 

Ebony seeds on silken wings afloat on autumn's winds. 
The leaf scars on a brown rugged twig. 

Buds of summer leaves wrapped in winter furs. 

Twigs, just twigs, in summer, autumn or winter. 

vteu ee oS Most enchanting to me 

Is the secret beauty that lies in winter twigs. 
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A horse-chestnut twig, with its 

lilylike spring buds and leaf 
scars like old horseshoes— 
even to the nails! 











ARGER service in behalf of forestry and related fields 
of conservation, a larger and better magazine, and an 
Association home in Washington were the outstand- 

ing objectives stressed in the annual report for 1929 of Ovid 
Butler, Executive Secretary of the Association. 

Mr. Butler’s report was made to the Board of Directors 
at its meeting on January 28 and is extracted below for the 
information of the many members who are interested in 
noting the progress and growth of their Association. 


EDUCATION 


The Southern Forestry Educational Project—This project, 
for which $170,000 was raised to be expended over a period 
of three years, continues to be the Association’s major activity 
in the field of public education. Initiated in the fall of 1928, 
the project has been constantly improved during the past year 
both in detail of operation and the character of educational 
material available for presentation. Outstanding among the 
latter is a motion picture entitled Pardners, made last spring 
by the project staff. The picture, in the judgment of many, 
is the best educational forestry film that has yet been made. 

At the close of 1929, seven motor trucks were in opera- 
tion with a field personnel of eleven men. The number of 
shows given was over 3,500 with an aggregate attendance of 
553,000 people of which approximately three-fifths were chil- 
dren and two-fifths adults. Distribution of forestry pam- 
phlets, rulers, book covers, and other material approximated 
600,000 pieces, and 25,000 posters were posted along roads, 
in country post offices and in turpentine camps. 

While no definite measure of project results are available, 
it is widely admitted that the work is having a tremendous 
effect in stimulating local interest in fire protection and the 
utilization of forest lands for timber growing. 

Boy Scout Planting Project—This is a new project for 
which The American Forestry Association raised a budget 
of $10,481 by public subscription late in 1929. Cooperators 
are the Boy Scouts of America, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and a representative of the contributors. 
The idea of the project grew out of the work which a group 
of Boy Scouts has done for the past several years in collecting 
walnuts from trees at Mount Vernon and Arlington Ceme- 
tery for planting by scout troops in other parts of the country. 
The interest shown demonstrated large possibilities of a na- 
tionally organized project whereby scout troops throughout 
the country would in the fall of the year collect nuts from 
trees growing on historical grounds, ship them to Arlington 
Farm of the Department of Agriculture for hulling, grading, 
and testing and then re-distribute them for planting by troops 
in sections of the country to which the nut trees are adapted. 

Forestry Contest—The American Forestry Association 
medals became available early in the summer, and were im- 
mediately offered as awards to winners of state forestry con- 
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tests among the children of every state in the Union. Three 
medals are offered in each state—one for the boy and one for 
the girl receiving the highest award and the third, a large: 
medal, for the school from which the final winner comes. 

To date, contests have been arranged or are in course of 
arrangement in all states except Alabama, Colorado, Flor- 
ida, Kansas, Maine, Montana, Nebraska, Washington, and 
Wyoming. 

Publicity—Analysis of general educational publicity pro- 
moted through the press indicates that 860 newspapers with 
an aggregate of over 20,000,000 subscribers carried news- 
paper editorials or featured material supplied by the Associa- 
tion. Twenty-eight trade and popular magazines published 
material dealing with the Association’s work. In view of the 
fact that our clipping service covers only about forty per cent 
of the papers it is estimated that our publicity service placed 
every month, approximates 160 column-inches. 

School Subscriptions—In an eftort to have the Associa- 
tion’s magazine used more extensively by school teachers, a 
special school subscription rate was made during the year, 
and our membership given an opportunity to make sub- 
scriptions as gifts to schools. The response brought 832 
school subscriptions. To this end, a series of prizes is being 
offered school teachers during 1930 for the best plan of 
using the magazine in the schools. 

Tree Cards—Following the approval by the Board of the 
preparation of colored tree cards for use in schools, the coun- 
try was combed during the past summer for suitable photo- 
graphs, and we now have available a collection with which 
to begin the preparation of these tree card sets. 

MAGAZINE 

During the past year, a special effort was made to improve 
the. magazine, to give current down-to-the-minute news in 
the fields of forestry and conservation and to make it of the 
highest possible artistic and editorial value in directing in- 
terest and thought to our forest needs. 

The Board has repeatedly recognized the importance of 
improving the magazine, both editorially and pictorially and 
has approved small increases from year to year as the income 
of the Association warranted. These increases have been good 
investments and we may well consider a substantial increase 
that will make it possible to enlarge the magazine and turn 
out a publication that will rank with the best in the country. 


LEGISLATION 

The legislative work of the Association is directed through 
the Forester’s Office which is more and more becoming a 
national clearing house for public support of needed forestry 
and conservation measures. ‘Through his office, hearings 
on the important bills and forestry items pending in Congress 
and conferences with the President and the Bureau of the 
Budget were arranged last year. 
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The Forester’s major effort during the year has been to 
wrest from the Bureau of the Budget and from Congress 
the appropriations authorized by the basic forestry acts pro- 
viding for cooperative fire protection, forest acquisition, and 
forest research. He has also given a great amount of time in 
support of larger appropriations for fire protection on the Na- 
tional Forests, for insect control, and forest planting. Other 
legislation in which the Association has rendered help is the 
Bird Sanctuary act and the Shipstead-Newton bill providing 
for the recreational development of the Superior National 
Forest under a balanced economic program. In his budget 
for 1931, President Hoover recommends an amount for the 
work of the Forest Service approximately three and a quar- 
ter million dollars greater than the budget of the preceding 
year. The bulk of this increase is for activities for which 


the Association has worked unremittingly. 


MEMBERSHIP 


During the year, 4,083 new members were added. Resig- 
nations totaled 2,828, making a net gain of 1,255 members. 
Since 1923 the paid membership has increased from 10,829 
to 19,383, or ninety per cent. 

Plans are under way to test out the possibility of affiliated 
membership through an active field campaign in Florida, 
in cooperation with the Florida Forestry Association and this 
Association will share the expense of an employed field agent. 





OPERATION 


The financial operation of the Association for 1929, as 
reported by Rankin & Company of New York, is summarized 
in the statement printed below. The total income of $120,- 
616 as against an operating cost of $105,042 yielded a sur- 
plus or profit on the year’s operation of $15,573. Of this 
surplus, $8,000 is Endowment Fund money because it repre- 
sents income from life members obtained during the year. 
The actual operating surplus for the year, therefore, was 
$7,503. This is by far the best financial showing the Asso- 
ciation has ever made on a year’s operation. 

The income of the Association during the past seven years 
is as follows: 1923, $77,250; 1924, $85,094; 1925, $86,346; 
1926, $103,953 ; 1927, $105,823; 1928, $111,954; and 1929, 
$120,616. 

These annual incomes do not ‘include the raising of the 
Endowment Fund, which now amounts to $253,333, except- 
ing as fees of new life members have been added from year to 
year, or the special fund for our southern educational work, 
amounting to approximately $170,000, or the $10,500 raised 
for our special Boy Scout Planting Project. 

Building Fund—aAt the last meeting of the Board, the 
Secretary was authorized to set up a Building Fund as a 
definite project of the Association. Fifteen thousand dollars 
vas allocated as a nucleus upon which to build. It is recom- 
mended that this project be the next large financial under- 
taking of the Association. 



















Financial Statement 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Balance Sheet as of December 31, 1929 
ASSETS LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 
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$320,353.90 $320,353.90 
INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT FOR YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1929 
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SOUTHERN FORESTRY EDUCATIONAL PROJECT 
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Who Should Control the Public Domain? 
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is made by allowing about four sheep for a cow unit. It was 
thought that the maximum charge that could be made was 
twenty cents a cow unit. This would give an income of 
$120,000. Utat would, therefore, have to manage well to 
break even, without providing anything for research, or any 
income in lieu of taxation. 

On the other hand, if the United States Forest Service 
were allowed to handle this grazing land along with the 
National Forests, everything could be eliminated except some 
rangers, their assistants, and a few specialists. Approxi- 
mately $60,000 would permit the Forest Service to take care 
of the Public Domain, leaving $60,000 to be divided some- 
what as follows: In lieu of taxes to the state, $30,000; for 
additional development work, including roads and trails, 
$12,000; and for research investigation, $18,000. This is a 
much more complete program than the state could carry out 
without making considerable additional appropriations. 

If some other agency of the federal government besides the 


Forest Service should undertake to control grazing on th: 
Public Domain, it would incur most of the expenses that a 
single state would have and there would be, in the main, a 
separate and competing agency in charge of the winter range 
from the one in charge of the summer range. Otherwise, there 
would be cost, friction, and lack of unit organization. It is 
not thinkable that the National Forests should be turned over 
to some other branch of the federal government than that of 
the Forest Service. It would therefore seem to be very short- 
sighted for these Public Domain grazing lands to be trans- 
ferred to any other agency. Any agency could, undoubtedly, 
render some service to the stockmen, but why are the stock- 
men and the people as a whole not entitled to the best pos- 
sible system ? : 

The welfare of the livestock industry and the welfare of 
the nation both demand that the Public Domain be trans- 
ferred to the Forest Service to be handled in conjunction 


with the National Forests. 


Wild Mackerel 


(Continued from page 143) 


Admiration swelled within me for this salt-water battler, 
and I found myself attempting to conceal my anxiety lest 
I miss my first strike. His initial outburst had shaken my old 
friend the black bass from his pedestal. But as ugly suspicions 
that I was being unfaithful took hold of me, I became slightly 
more calm; and after a great deal of preparation dipped my 
Jead less than thirty feet off starboard. 

Nothing happened. But almost instantly the skipper’s 
reel sang the unerring song of a strike and his line began 
to hum. I could not refrain from watching the battle. A 
vicious cut through the water, an unexpected reversal, then 
a dead heavy line. The fish had submitted. A quitter! 

“Wild mackerel!” I tormented the skipper. “Bah!” 

“Mackerel?” The skipper gave me a contemptuous glare 
“Look 
at those teeth—a baby shark. Man alive, surely you didn’t 
think—for the love of Susie, your line—oh, eat him up fish!” 

Swhoosh! A steel-colored fish torpedoed through the 
water as my pole attempted the Czechoslovakian hornpipe. 

I groped blindly for the reel, which was hissing and spin- 


and thrust a buff-colored, sharp-nosed fish before me. 


ning like a burning plane in an earthward plunge, and found 
it two yards from the end of the line. Then I set myself 
for the shock. It came, but not as I had anticipated. With 
magnificent disdain for hooks, nets, or the boat, wild mack- 
erel looped beautifully and charged straight for me. I lost 
the reel in a desperate move to do something about it. 

“Oh, eat him up, mackerel!” roared the skipper. ‘He 
thinks you’re a bass.” 

It was beginning to look like a stormy day for the fresh- 


water clan when wild mackerel lost his head. With the boat 


and certain freedom straight ahead he kicked over his rudder 
and dived to the left. Now was my opportunity. 
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Deliberately allowing the fish to run until the line was 
straightened out, I turned him over, brought him to the sur- 
face and waited to see what he would do. I did not wait 
long. He looped again—just as magnificently—and charged 
the boat. I reeled furiously to keep command. As he neared the 
boat I purposely gave him a little line—just out of curiosity. 
Would he turn and dive again? He did, ten feet from me. 

Using fingers, teeth and toes I checked his mad dash and 
brought him in, surprised to find but eighteen inches of him. 

“Well,” smiled the skipper, “do I win that wager?” 

It was one of those big spiritual moments with me. Wild 
mackerel had been tried and I was still trembling with the 
thrill of his vicious assault. Against him must be weighed 
memories of ruthless battle along my chosen inland streams. 

“T am converted but not convinced,” I said finally, trying 
to be both fair and loyal. “Converted to salt-water fishing 
thrcugh the magnificence of this fellow’s instinct to fight, 
but not convinced he is clever enough to gain a decision 
He has power and agility, and a stouter 
He is inclined 


over black bass. 
fellow I have never seen—but he isn’t smart. 
to fight rather than resort to trickery as old man bass is wont 
to do. But, man, alive, what a fight he makes!” 

The skipper laughed. ‘“Let’s call it a draw. 
vinced, any way, you like our wild mackerel.” 

I did like him. And for the next twenty minutes, while 
they flared around the boat like flies around honey, my ad- 
miration mounted. What he lacked in cleverness he made 
up in his thundering assaults. 

Wild mackerel—he of the shoal waters, he of the he-man 
instincts—a fighting mass of fish flesh, born to dare, equipped 
to struggle; plunging, thunderous, old mackerel! Of course 
he is the salt-water equivalent to the fresh-water bass! 


I’m con- 
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The Final Test 


She: “I think the poets are right, George. It is only in the great 
open spaces that we find 
ourselves.” 

He: “Well, now’s your 
chance to prove it. We’re 
twenty miles from any- 
where, the sun’s going 
down, we’re almost out 
of gas and I’ve lost that 
darned road map.” —Loui- 
siana Conservation News. 








Time to Look Nonchalant 


A man on the Texas frontier came into camp riding an old mule. 

“How much for the mule?” asked one of the loafers. 

“Jist a hundred dollars,” answered 
the mule’s rider, without hesitation. 

“Give you five,’ said the loafer, 
insultingly. 

The rider dismounted and led his 
mule up to the other man. It looked 
as if there might be a fight. 

“Stranger,” he said, solemnly, “I 
ain’t goin’ to let a little matter 
of $95 stand between me and a mule trade. 


The mule’s yourn.” 


Like the Whirling Whimpus—Don’tcha Know 


Student: “And poor Harry was killed by a revolving crane.” 
Englishwoman: “My word! What fierce birds you have in 
America.”—Service. 


By All Means 


“Steam Heated Highway Over the Sierra Nevada,” announces 
a headline. “And,” comments Edward Hope in the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune, “it will, of course, be the happy plan of Providence to 
have it fir-lined.” 


Deep Mystery 


“Jamie had but recently arrived from the ‘cld country’,” says 


Ranger Frank McCaslin, “and his first job was with a logging outfit 
in the Maine woods. He was given an ax and put with a crew 
that was swamping out a logging road. Being told to ‘fall that 
tree over there,’ Jamie attacked the tree savagely, cutting on first 
one side and then the other, until the tree resembled the first effort of 
an unskilled beaver. Along came the boss, and after a moment 
asked: ‘Which way is that tree goin’ to fall?’ 

“Jamie eyed him with astonishment. ‘Which wye is it goin’ to 
fall? Me eye, old son, what do ye think I am—a_ bloomin’ 
prophet?’ ” 





A Tip on Tarpon Fishing 


An angler had a four hours’ tussle with a huge tarpon before he 
was able to land it. When at length he had made sure of his 
catch, he took it home and related his triumph to his maiden aunt. 
He made as much of his adventure as possible, and laid special 
stress on the time it took and the immense energy he had to ex- 
pend before he could secure the fish. 

When he had finished he waited anxiously for praise. 

For some moments there was silence, and then, with a puzzled 
expression, his aunt looked up from her knitting. 

“But, my dear Arthur,” she said, “why didn’t you cut the string 
and get rid of the brute?”—Louisiana Conservation News. 


Origin of a Familiar Term 


“I was over at Blaney Park the other day and visited Paul’s 
camp on Screw Auger Creek,” writes Joe to Shot Gunderson in the 
Upper Peninsula Development News. 
AN “There I saw a sled about six feet 
long and two feet wide with posts 
fore and aft. They tried to tell me 
that Elmer, the moose terrier, used 
to haul frankfurters on this to the 
men for their 7 o’clock morning 
lunch, and he used to run so fast 
that he got so warm that the men 
got to calling this the ‘hot dog sled’ and that is how the term ‘hot 
dog’ came to be applied to frankfurters. What do you think 
of that?” 


~~ 
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Harmonizing Things 


Alcohol in place of gasoline has many advocates. Possibly 
they feel that filling the gas tank as well as the driver with the 
“joyous juice’ may add new glamour to motoring. 


—R. B. Smith in Scientific Monthly. 


She'd Think He’d Been on the Links 


Slater (returned from a recent hunting trip, stopped in a butcher’s 
shop) : “Got any rabbits or squirrels?” he asked. 

“Just sold 
this morning,” said 
the butcher, “but 
we have some nice 


out 


sausages.” 

Slater: “Sausages. 
How can I tell my 
wife I shot sau- 
sages?”—Ad Club 
News, Kansas City. 
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How Teachers May Use Current Articles in This Magazine 
to Supplement Nature and Science-Study Textbooks Will Be 
Outlined in This Column Each Month by Professor Persing 














be given in a form that can be used directly by students and 

teachers in the upper elementary grades, the Junior High 
School and Senior High School. It is not our plan to displace text- 
books in any field of subject matter but merely to suggest supple- 
mentary reading and visualize materials which will enrich the 
present course and relate it to the experiences of the pupils. 


Te suggestions for using the articles in this magazine will 


Elementary School 
Birds—“The Guardian of the White Pines” by Willard B. Gillette 
(see page 141). 
When you are studying 


Senior High School 


Public Land—“Who Should Control the Public Domain”? by Dr. 

George Stewart (see page 156). 

If you like to debate, here is a good subject for discussion in 
your English or biology classes. You will find information on the 
same topic in three previous issues of this magazine. 

1. What are the five methods suggested in this article for the 
control of the Public Domain? 

2. What will result from the lack of control ? 

3. What is achieved by the 
federal permit system on the 





birds or trees read this article. 


1. What animals help to Welcome to spring! We are anxiously awaiting 
the warmer days because they bring renewed activ- 
ity out-of-doors. More birds are returning each 
day. How many will you see? 

If you have not already seen your first wild 
flower, you should find the skunk cabbage in bloom 
in low grounds or in the swamp. 

An opportunity to enjoy blossoms is offered by 
several of the trees. The greenish-yellow flowers 
of the silver maple can be seen if you will only keep 
watch for them. A little later the crimson or dull 
yellowish red flowers of the red maple appear. 
There are other trees that may be seen in bloom 1. What 
this month if you will but look for them. Make a 
list of all the trees you see with blossoms this month. 


protect the white pine? 

2. What can be said against 
the nuthatch? 

3. How does this bird help us? 
Winter Sport—“The Cruise of 

the Komatiks,” by Dustin 

White (see page 152). 

On a cold winter night you 
will enjoy reading this fasci- 
nating story of a trip in a 
komatik drawn by a team of 
Eskimo dogs. Can you tell the 
class what you have read? 
Tree Club—“A Station Mas- 

ter and a Forestry Club,” by 





National Forests? 

4. What are the advantages 
in favor of federal control? 

5. Why should the Public 
Domain be transferred to the 
Forest Service? 

Forest Fires—‘Fire Lanes and 
Intensive Patrol,” by E. T. 
Allen (see page 147). 

In connection with your 
study of forest fires you will 
want to read this article. 
What are the advantages of 
this method? 
is meant by the 
“strip and compartment 
method” to stop a forest fire? 

2. How have the fruit grow- 








Sanford B. Hunt (see page 

144). 

Have you ever planted the seeds of trees and watched them 
grow? Here is a story of a club that you should read. 

1. What did.the members of the Felton Forestry Club learn about 
trees? 

2. How do they obtain expert advice? 

3. What methods have they devised for selling the young trees? 


Junior High School 


Wild Life—“The Case of the Brown Bear,” by George F. Hatch 
(see page 131). 
Here is an interesting story about bears. You will want to read 
this when you are investigating the topic of mammals. 
1. What are some of the charges brought against the brown 
bear? 
2. How does this animal compare in size with other animals? 
3. How does this animal obtain its food? 
4. Why is the brown bear considered dangerous to life? 
5. Tell the story of a Kodiak bear. 
Trees—“The McGuffey Elms,” by Mildred G. Durbin (see page 
146). 
Have you ever heard of the “McGuffey Readers”? Perhaps 
your parents used them in school. 


ers of California attempted to 
protect their investments? 

3. What has been the cost and the results? 

National Parks—‘A New National Park in the East,’ by Laura 

Thornborough (see page 137). 

America’s twenty-second National Park includes some of the 
most interesting country and people in North America. Read this 
story thoroughly and compare the features of the new National 
Park in the East with the other National Parks. 

1. Where are the Great Smokies? 

2. What are the outstanding features of the Great Smokies? 

3. When will the government begin development of the new 
park? 

4. Why did mountain farmers object to selling their land? 

5. What is the highest mountain in the South? 

6. What are the principal flowers and trees found in this region? 

7. What wild animals are found in the new park? 

8. What opportunities do the Great Smokies offer for recreation? 
Fish—“Wild Mackerel,” by Erle Kauffman (see page 142). 

If you enjoy fishing you will want to read this story—the thrill- 
ing capture of a fighting fish off the Florida coast. 

1. To what family does the mackerel belong? 

2. What are the larger species and where are they found? 

3. From a fishing standpoint, compare the mackerel and the 
fresh-water black bass. 
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For as little as $250 (from Chicago), you can travel for a fortnight 
through the Northwest wonderland, gaze upon Nature’s crowning 
achievements, glory in sports you’ll find nowhere else on the continent. 











Treat yourself to the vacation of a lifetime along the scenic route of the 
new Olympian, only transcontinental roller-bearing train—electrified for 
656 sootless, cinderless miles. Go with folks like yourself; with escorted 
all-expense tour parties. One lump sum covers all costs —transper- 
tation, hotels, meals, sight-seeing. Guides to look after travel détails. 


A wide variety of other tours in this region of romance and adven- 
ture—from 10 days up, and as low as $145 (from Chicage). 
Low Summer fares make costs surprisingly moderate. 

















Lots to see! 
Lots to do! 


Yellowstone through new Gallatin 
Gateway, 170 mile motor trip with- 
out added cost... Spokane and the 
Inland Empire...glacier cloaked 
Rainier... Seattleand Tacoma, world 
ports of commerce and romance. .. 
old-English Victoria and Vancou- 
ver... Olympic Peninsula and its 
Indians, big game, ocean beaches... 
snow-clad Mt. Baker... Alaska’s 
“midnight sun”... California... 
Canadian Rockies ... picturesque 
dude ranches. Lots to do—riding, 
hiking, mountain climbing, mid- 
summer coasting, motoring, sail- 
ing, dancing, cruising, sight seeing. 
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ported to the Senate on February 4 the Agricultural Ap- 
propriation Bill (H. R. 7491) which passed the House 
on December 20, 1929. The Senate bill carries an increase 
of $363,557 over the bill as it passed the House. Of this 
amount $80,500 goes to the Forest Service, whose total ap- 
propriation is increased from $15,703,730 to $15,784,230. 
Increases for the Forest Service include $25,000 for in- 
vestigations in forest planting and forest management in the 
northern great plains with provision for a sub-station in 
North Dakota; $10,500 for investigations in southern hard- 
woods, particularly in the lower Mississippi Valley ; $5,000 
for forest research work in northern Georgia; $15,000 for 
investigations at the Forest Products Laboratory in Madison, 
Wisconsin, in the pulp and paper-making possibilities of 
northwestern soft woods, particularly Douglas Fir; and 
$25,000 for a forest economic study of practical measures 
of preventing forest devastation and for speeding up the 
extension of forestry practice on private lands. 


GS reset ne CHARLES L. McNARY, of Oregon, re- 


The committee decreased by $25,000 the appropriation 
for studies in soil erosion and the maintenance of a station 
for erosion studies in the Pacific Northwest. No increases 
for soil-erosion studies were made in other regions so the 
total appropriation for this item stands at $160,000 rather 
than $185,000 as passed by the House. 

The Biological Survey received increases totaling $76,157, 
of which $7,000 is for investigations relating to the produc- 
tion and handling of fur-bearing animals; $4,157 for lab- 
oratory work in the identification of birds and mammals; 
$25,000 for investigations and demonstrations looking to- 
ward the establishment of musk oxen in Alaska and $40,000 
for investigations concerning the destruction of young wild 
ducks. 

On January 24 and 25, The American Forestry Associa- 
tion was represented before the Senate Committee on Agri- 
cultural Appropriations by its Forester, G. H. Collingwood, 
Colonel Joseph Hyde Pratt, Executive Secretary of the 
Southern Forestry Congress and Professor H. H. Chapman, 
of the Yale Forest School, New Haven, Connecticut; Mr. 
F. W. Besley, State Forester, Maryland, represented the 
Association of State Foresters, and Mr. Franklin W. Reed, 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. In ad- 
dition Mr. Ivan E. Goodner, Washington representative of 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, and Mr. Charles 
G. Dunwoody, of the California Development Association, 
made statements supporting requests for other additions to 
the forestry and conservation items in the appropriation bill. 
These were made definite by amendments submitted by Sen- 
ators Tasker L. Oddie, of Nevada, Carl Hayden, of Arizona, 
and Joseph E. Ransdell, of Louisiana. 

Requests for increases presented to the committee but not 
included in the bill as reported to the Senate are briefly as 
follows : $1,000,000 for forest acquisition under the McNary- 
Woodruff Law, bringing the total to the full authorization 
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of $3,000,000 instead of $2,000,000; $300,000 to be added 
to the amount of $1,700,000 as stated in the bill, as passed 
by the House, for the co-operative protection of state and 
privately owned lands from fire, under Section 2 of the 
Clarke-McNary Law; $275,000 for more forest planting 
on National Forests ; $15,000 to permit the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wisconsin, to continue studies in 
the construction of small buildings; $50,000 for studies in 
erosion control in the Southwestern States; $15,000 for fire 
weather warning studies and $20,000 for studies in the life 
history and methods of control of forest insects. 

These requests, together with the increases included in 
the bill as reported to the Senate total more than $1,750,000, 
but The American Forestry Association considers them all 
thoroughly justified because of the programs established by 
the passage of the Clarke-McNary, McNary-Woodruff and 
McNary-McSweeney laws. Even these increases would not 
have brought all of the appropriations up to the schedules 
which are authorized in the laws. 


On February 10, the Agricultural Committee reported 
favorably on Representative John D. Clarke’s bill (H. R. 
5694) which would authorize annual appropriations of $5,- 
000,000 a year with which to carry on the program now 
being conducted under the McNary-Woodruft Law passed 
in 1928, authorizations for which close with the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1932. 

On February 4, hearings were held before the House 
Committee on Agriculture regarding H. R. 5410 introduced 
by Representative Harold Knutson, of Minnesota, authoriz- 
ing appropriations for forest planting on National Forests 
east of the Rocky Mountains. Charles W. Boyce, Secretary, 
American Paper and Pulp Association; John M. Bush, of 
the Northern Michigan Development Bureau; Fred I. 
Vibert, representing the Minnesota Arrowhead Association, 
and G. H. Collingwood, the Forester for The American 
Forestry Association, made statements in favor of the bill. 

The Public Lands Committee, whose chairman is Repre- 
sentative Don B. Colton, of Utah, heard statements from 
February 4 to 12 regarding the Nolan Bill (H. R. 6981) to 
develop a coordinated program of forestry and recreation 
in the region of the Ten Thousand Lakes of northern 
Minnesota. This looks toward a memorial international 
wilderness area within the Superior National Forest and the 
Quetico National Park of Canada. Witnesses who appeared 
in favor of this bill included Representative Harold Knut- 
son, of St. Cloud, Minnesota, Ernest C. Oberholtzer, Presi- 
dent and Secretary of the Quetico-Superior Council; Seth E. 
Gordon, Conservation Director of the Izaak Walton League 
of America, and the Forester of The American Forestry 
Association. The opposition was led by Representative 


William A. Pittenger, of Duluth, Minnesota, who has in- 
troduced another bill (H. R. 8968) embracing a smaller 
area within the same region which does not meet the ideals 
of the proponents of the Nolan Bill. 
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Redwood forest afte 


r logging and fire (1889) Same forest (1924) showing difficult clearing of new growth 
for railroad right of way 


OLUNTEER re-growth on logged off lands is often an asset of great value, whose possibilities should 
not be overlooked. The National Lumber Manufacturers Association, in its nation-wide study of 
commercial forestry has discovered a surprising number of cases where non-reproductive logging 
has been followed by natural re-stocking with commercial timber species sufficient to render it ad- 

visable to retain the land and give it fire protection. 

Foresters and lumbermen alike are too prone to believe that a period operation, whose only purpose is 
to harvest the virgin crop, inevitably results in “destruction” of the forest. A number of lumber companies 
of recent years have been re-examining their cut-over lands and have found that the forests have restored 
themselves. 


Every timberland owner should make a similar examination of his logged off holdings—otherwise, he may 
be missing an opportunity. 





Volunteer growth of yellow A new forest in West Virginia twelve years after clean South Carolina Loblolly 

poplar in western North cutting and heavy burn Pine seven years old on 

Carolina, already a valu- , a lumber company’s 
able pulpwood crop former mule yar 


For copy of the full forestry program recently adopted write, The National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association, Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
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Alexander Legge Urges Restoration 
of Farm Woodlot 


Restoration of the woodlot to the Amer- 
ican farm was urged by Alexander Legge, 
Chairman of the Federal Farm Board, in a 
recent radio address on the problem of re- 
ducing the acreage planted to surplus crops. 

While the board has as one of its objects 
aid in marketing farm produce, Mr. Legge 
pointed out, it should require no great amount 
of argument to convince the grower that if 
a somewhat reduced production would result 
in bringing him more money than he is 
getting ‘with a larger production, it would 
be foolish for him to spend time and labor 
and exhaust the fertility of his land by pro- 
ducing the excess that will only bring him 
a lower financial return. 

The problem of making use of the acre- 
age eliminated in such a modified program, 
Mr. Legge declared, finds its best solution 
in timber growing or reforestation. 

“Most people think of a reforestation pro- 
gram along the lines of large areas,’ he 
stated, “commonly accepted in terms of the 
future timber supply. But there is another 
kind of reforestation equally important, in 
fact, more important, to agriculture, and that 
is the restoration of the so-called woodlot. 
In the past the woodlot has played an im- 
portant part in the prosperity of a large 
percentage of our farmers. It has fur- 
nished shade for livestock in summer and 
shelter in winter, posts for fences, firewood 
for the house. 

“In many areas this woodlot is disappear- 
ing. Why not restore it? If every Ameri- 
can farmer were to devote five per cent of 
his present acreage to this form of reforesta- 
tion he would have gone a long way toward 
meeting the problem of excess production 





and at the same time have added materially 
to the future value of his farm.” 

Mr. Legge said that the various states 
have an important part to play in any cam- 
paign to restore the farm woodlot. That is 
in the matter of taxation. Some states al- 
ready have passed legislation exempting 
from taxation land that is planted for the 
purpose of reforestation. Other states should 





ALEXANDER LEGGE 
Recently elected Vice-President of 
The American Forestry Association 


do so, Mr. Legge believes, being specific to 
make such exemption apply to the woodlot 
as well as to land planted to timber. 
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Wilbur Accepts Land for Great 
Smoky Park 


Title to 150,000 acres of land in what is 
to constitute the Great Smoky Mountain Na- 
tional Park was formally turned over to the 
Secretary of the Interior last month by rep- 
resentatives of the States of North Carolina 
and Tennessee. 

This action marked the first delivery of 
Great Smoky Mountain Park land to the 
government and the first concrete step to- 
ward actual consummation of the project. 
It constituted the first physical transfer of 
land to the government and marked the pass- 
ing of the project from a theoretical con- 
ception to an actual accomplishment. 

The law providing for the creation of the 
Great Smoky National Park and the Shenan- 
doah National Park made their acceptance 
by the federal government contingent upon 
the presentation of complete title to the land. 
The states must acquire the land and deliver 
it to the federal government. It is then to 
be placed under the National Park Service 
for administration and development. There 
are practically 704,000 acres of land in the 
Great Smoky Mountain district suitable for 
park purposes. The law provided that when 
a minimum of 150,000 acres was presented 
to the government, it should be accepted and 
placed under protection. An _ additional 
277,000 acres are necessary however, ac- 
cording to the law, before the government 
will set in motion any development project. 

The delegation from North Carolina was 
headed by Governor O. Max Gardner, Den- 
nis G. Brummitt, attorney general, and L. 
R. Varser, assistant attorney general. The 
Tennessee delegation was led by Governor 
Henry H. Horton and John R. Aust, assistant 
attorney general. 
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Do you know how to make a lily pond simply and easily? 
be drained and kept fresh and clean without effort? 














tells you how—with diagrams and minute instructions. 


Experts Help You for a Year FREE! 


garden a success is contained in 
Here are thou- 
sands of suggestions, scores of pictures 
and diagrams telling you exactly what to 
do with your flowers and vegetables—to 
make them grow better and repay you 
for the time you spend on them. 


A Year-Round FREE Service 
FREE membership in the National Gar- 


\ LL you need to know to make your 


these six books. 





den Association is extended to every pur- 
chaser of this “university of gardening.” 
For a full year Mr. Leonard Barron, 
Horticultural Editor of The American 
Home, world famous garden authority, 
will answer all of your questions regard- 
ing your personal gardening problems. 


A Bulletin of interesting 
and timely information will 
be sent to you from time to 
time. 

All of this service is free 
and the books themselves 
are a tremendous bargain, 
offered now on convenient 
terms. The six volumes, 
bound in durable linen, 
beautifully embellished in 
gold, contain a world of in- 
formation on every phase of 
gardening—with pictures of 
operations, formulas for 
pest destroyers, plans for 
gardens, etc., etc. 


Co-operating Societies 

Society of American Florists 
and Ornamental Horticul- 
turists 

Society of Little Gardens 

Ontario Horticultural Asso- 
ciation 

American Iris Society 

American Dahlia Society 

National Plant, Flower and 
Fruit Guild 

Women’s National Farm and 
Garden Association 

The Agassiz Association 

National Horticultural As- 
sociation 

The School] Nature League 

American Forestry Associa- 
tion 

Wild Flower 
Society 


Preservation 








THE NATIONAL GARDEN 


GARDEN CITY 


Dept. G-1333 


One that can 


Planning Your Garden 





The titles are Flower 


Growing, The Vegetable 
Garden, Roses and How to 
Grow -Them, Planning 
Your Garden, House 
Plants, and Lawn Making 
Each book is written by an 
expert in his field. Two of 
the volumes are edited by 
Leonard Barron himself. 


Read Them FREE! 


To those who order at once 
we have arranged to give 
THE GARDEN LIBRARY at 
an extremely low price in ad- 


ASSOCIATION 


NEW YORK 
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(Above) 


How deep shall your roses 
be planted? When budded? 
When pruned? Complete 
instructions for increasing 
the beauty of your roses— 
every variety—are given 
in Roses and How to Grow 
hem. 


Are you always successful 
with potted plants? Do 
your ferns and begonias 
always thrive and give you 
the satisfaction you want 
from them through the 
winter? Read House 
Plants, by Parker T. 
Barnes. 


dition to a year’s free membership in the Na- 
tional Garden Association. Fill out and mail 
the coupon today. Keep and read these 
wonderful books a week. If you decide that 
you and your garden cannot do without them 
send only $1.85 first payment and $2.00 a 
month for four months. Otherwise send them 
back entirely at our expense. You take no 
risk. You are the sole judge. 





THE NATIONAL GARDEN pangs ATION, 
Dept. G-1333, Garden City, N. 

Please send me ‘The Garden +. in six volumes, 
for my inspection, and enroll me as a member of the 
National Garden Association, with full privileges mep- 
tioned abeve. 

If I decide to keep bs set I will send you $1.85 
first payment and $2.00 a month for four months. 


SSSSSSCSee es sees eeeeeeeeseeeseer 


(Cash $9.35.) Otherwise I will return the set within 
seven days. 

Dn rn RD Ree eee ee < 
yo ee eee sseicachasin cai tina psa aso tel ao 
COs in pemtinecines ard State. ._......-..-= 
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Your Trees 
Should be 
TRIMMED Scientifically | 
There is no task to tree 


| 
| 
trimming when Bartlett Prun- 
ing Implements are used— | 





endorsed everywhere by ex- 

pert horticulturists. 

POLE SAW No. 44—(curve | 
saw cuts freely) 8 ft., $4.40. | 
poy lengths up to 16 ft., 


$5.60. 

LOPPING SHEARS No. 777 | 
—(will not wound the bark) 
26 inch, white ash, highly 
tempered steel, $3.50. 

POLE TREE TRIMMERS 
No. 1R—(compound lever, 
easy cutting) 6 ft. pole, 
$5.50. Other lengths up to 

’ 16 ft., $7.20. 

Ask for Complete List and Booklet 16 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 
Box 19, 3003 E. Grand Blvd. Detroit, Mich. | 

















“TREE SEEDLINGS 
for REFORESTATION” 


CATALPA SPECIOSA. Western Catalpa. 
100 1000 


12 to 18 inch seedlings......... $1.00 $6.00 
18 to 24 inch seedlings......... 1.50 8.00 
2 to 3 feet seedlings ........ 2.00 12.50 


LOCUST. Black. 





6 to 12 inch seedlings......... 3.50 
12 to 18 inch seedlings... : 5.00 
18 to 24 inch seedlings... a .00 7.50 
2 to 3 feet seedlings......... e 10.00 
WALNUT. White (Butternuts). 
12 to 18 inch seedlings......... 1.50 12.50 
18 to 24 inch seedlings......... 2.00 17.50 
2 to 3 feet seedlings......... 3.00 25.00 
LIRIODENDRON TULIPIFERA. Tulip 
ree. 
12 to 18 inch seedlings......... 1.25 10.00 
18 to 24 inch seedlings......... 1.75 12.00 
2 to 3 feet seedlings......... 2.50 20.00 
SYCAMORE. American. 
6 to 12 inch seedlings......... 2.50 20.00 
12 to 18 inch seedlings......... 3.00 25.00 
18 to 24 inch seedlings......... 4.00 30.00 
2 to 3 feet seedlings......... 5.00 40.00 


All stock offered in this advertisement is 
nursery grown. Write for Catalog. 


BOYD NURSERY CO. 


F. C. BOYD, Manager 
McMinnville, Tennessee 











SPECIAL TOOLS FOR 
PLANTING and PRUNING 
Spades, Shovels, Knives, Shears. 
Ask for our catalogue. 

F. W. ScHuMAcuHer, P. O. B. 131, 

Jamaica Plain, Mass. 














Dakotas Assigned to Lake States 
Experiment Station 


With the placing of North Dakota and 
South Dakota, except the Black Hills region, 
in the territory of the Lake States Forest Ex- 
periment Station at University Farm, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, has become the headquar- 
ters for the administration of the federal for- 
estry program in five states. Announcement 
of this change has just been made by Dr. 
Raphael Zon, director of the Lake States 
station. 

Since its establishment in September, 1923, 
the Lake States station has served Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, and Michigan. Effective 
January 1, however, North Dakota was 
transferred from the territory of the station 
at Missoula, Montana, and South Dakota 
from the station at Denver, Colorado. 





Pennsylvania Buys 132,000 Acres 
of Forest Land 


Negotiations for the purchase of 132,000 
acres of forest land in Pennsylvania, com- 
prising the largest forest-land purchase ever 
made in the history of the State, were re- 
cently terminated by the State Forest Com- 
mission and the State Game Commission. 
The land, located in eleven counties, was 
purchased from the Central Pennsylvania 
Lumber Company at a rate of three dollars 
an acre, the total cost, including title work, 
surveys and other acquisition expenses bring- 
ing the figure to considerably over $400,000. 

The land is to be allocated on the basis of 
70,226 acres to the Department of Forests 
and Waters and 61,910 acres to the State 


Game Commission. 





Yale Forestry School Receives 
Three Gifts 


Three new gifts, to be devoted to educa- 
tion, experiment and demonstration in ap- 
plied forestry, have been made recently to 
the School of Forestry, Yale University. Mr. 
George Hewitt Myers, of Washington, trans- 
ferred to the school a tract of forest land, 
aggregating nearly 8,000 acres in Tolland 








CERTIFIED 


TREE SEED 





Douglas Fir (Coast type) 











Our foresters collect Seeds of all conifers of Southern and Western United States 


We have fairly large supplies of 1929 crop 


We can supply seeds to meet your site conditions 


The Ionc-fReit, [ymber Company 


LONGVIEW WASHINGTON 


Slash Pine (Georgia) 
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and Windham Counties, Connecticut, and a 
gift of $100,000 was made by Mr. and Mrs, 
Starling W. Childs, of New York, to the en- 
dowment fund. In addition the Charles 
Lathrop Pack Foundation at Yale was in- 
creased to $325,000. 

Announcement was made also by Dean 
Henry S. Graves, of the appointment of Mr, 
Nathan D. Canterbury, formerly State For- 
ester of Louisiana, as director of the new 
Yale Forest on the Charles Lathrop Pack 
Foundation. A _ well-known figure in the 
forestry profession, Mr. Canterbury is a 
graduate of the Yale School, class of 1922, 
and a native of Massachusetts. 





Urge Adirondack Survey 


A survey of the Adirondack regions of 
New England to determine the adaptability 
for development of their forest resources 
was recommended at the Eighteenth Annual 
Meeting of the New York State Forestry 
Association, at Albany, January 30. The 
body also passed resolutions endorsing the 
Englebright Bill which would provide for 
adequate forest-fire protection on the Na- 
tional Forests of the country. 

Clarence L. Fisher, a member of the State 
Reforestation Commission and the author 
of the Fisher Forest Taxation Law, was 
elected _ president. New vice-presidents 
elected were Thomas C. Luther, retiring 
president; Eberly Hutchinson and Charles 
J. Hewitt, members of the state legislature; 
John A. McDermott, Merwin K. Hart and 
Mrs. Allen H. Moore. 





Fourth of Germany Kept in Forests 


German forests cover 31,258,000 acres, 
twenty-seven per cent of the total area of 
the republic, according to the latest avail- 
able figures from American Consul R. W. 
Heingartner, Frankfort-on-Main. About one- 
half of the forests are privately owned and 
one-third state owned. 

Three-fourths of the German forests con- 
sist of coniferous trees, the proportion of 
soft woods declining toward the west. Hesse- 
Nassau, the Bavarian Palatinate and the 
State of Baden, are richest in timber, over 
forty per cent of their area being forested. 
The total yield of timber in Germany dur- 
ing 1927 was 50,000,000 cubic meters, or ap- 
proximately 1,800,000,000 cubic feet. 





Ohio Conservation Convention 


The Conservation Council of Ohio has 
announced a state-wide Conservation Con- 
vention at Columbus March 6, to inaugurate 
Ohio’s program for conservation of its nat- 
ural resources. Governor Cooper and Dr. 
T. Gilbert Pearson, president of the Na- 
tional Audubon Societies, head a list of 
prominent speakers. 
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Buck Succeeds Granger As District 
Forester in Northwest 

C. J. Buck has been named to succeed C, 
M. Granger as District Forester in charge 
of the Pacific Northwest National Forest 
District, it has been announced. Mr. Gran- 
ger has been selected to head the nation- 
wide forest survey now being conducted by 
the Forest Service. 

Mr. Buck entered the 
twenty-seven years ago, serving the past 
ten years as Assistant District Forester of 
the Northwest District in charge of lands. 
He was graduated from the Yale Forest 
School. 


Forest Service 





Arkansas Forest Survey 

The results of a recently completed survey 
to determine the ownership of the woodland 
area in Arkansas have been reported by E. 
Murray Bruner, Forest Inspector of the 
United States Forest Service. According to 
a table, based on the 1925 census of agricul- 
ture report, the total woodland and unim- 
proved area of the state is 22,845,881 acres, 
of which about 22,000,000 is estimated to be 
woodland. 

The area of’ public-owned woodland is 
placed at 2,000,000 acres, divided as follows: 
Natural forest, 1,000,000 acres; unreserved 
United States government land, 200,000; 
state-owned land (estimate), 800,000 acres. 
The area of privately owned woodland is 
considered to be 20,000,000 acres or ninety- 
one per cent of the total woodland area. 


Western Forest Conference 


The annual Forest Management Confer- 
ence of Western forest interests will be held 
March 3, 4, and 5 in Portland, Oregon, with 
private, state, federal, and Canadian timber 
and protective agencies attending. Ques- 
tions of co-operative fire work, equipment, 
methods, educational projects, and similar 
subjects will be discussed. 





Virginia Forestry Association Or- 
ganized at Richmond Meeting 


A State Forestry Association for Virginia 
was organized at the forestry conference 
held at Richmond, February 11 and 12. W. 
D. Tyler, of Dante, vice president of the 
Clinchfield Coal Corporation, was elected 
president. Former Governor Elbert Lee 





Trinkle and P. Ryland Camp, of Franklin, 












Rhododendrons 
Kalmia Latifolia 
Azaleas 


These plants are carefully dug 
with good roots and good ball 
and are of the best quality. 


Send list of wants for prices 


For other trees and plants ask 
for our general catalogue. 


The Morris Nursery Co. 
47 WEST 34th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 









vice president and manager of the Camp 
Manufacturing Company, were elected vice 
presidents. 

Resolutions adopted endorsing a 
state-wide soil survey, increased appropria- 
tions for the Appalachian Forest Experiment 
Station, and additional appropriations for a 
more intensive fire protection system. 

The Virginia State Chamber of Commerce 
in conjunction with the United 
States Chamber of Commerce in arranging 
the forestry conference. Among those who 
addressed the meeting was R. Y. Stuart, 
chief of the United States Forest Service. 


were 


worked 









Send for our free illustrated 
catalogue of Black Walnuts, 
English Walnuts, Pecans, Heart- 

nuts, Hickories and Filberts or Hazel- 
nuts. Plan to plant nut trees this spring. 


(40 years growing nut trees) 


J. F. JONES NURSERIES 


P. O. BOX 356 LANCASTER, PA. 











Read About the SIBERIAN ELM 











Bosses home shade tree offers quick 

results. It develops the full shape 
of the Norway Maple, with rich, green, 
clean-cut foliage, at an astonishing 
rate of growth. It grows twice as fast 
as the Maple and American Elm. 


The Siberian Elm will thrive under 
conditions of soil and exposure that 
would prevent other shade trees from 


thriving. It will stand intense cold 
and heat. It will flourish in “poor 
soil.” 


If you want to have lovely shade trees 
about your home—if you want to have 
a tree-lined street—if you want to in- 
crease the value of bare lots by sur- 
PRICES (Delivered) 
5 foot Trees 
1 tree... .$2.50 
3 trees. ..$7.00 
10 trees. .$20.00 
6 to 8 foot Trees 
1 tree... .$4.00 
3 trees. .$10.00 | 
10 trees. .$30.00 


If you prefer a 





The newly discovered wonder tree of rare beauty and rapid growth 


Any Guild Tree which fails to flourish will be replaced 
without cost to the planter within six months. 

re ee, THIS COUPON FOR A TRIAL TO7"""™ 
| THE LIVING TREE GUILD, Dept. 33, 

| 468 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

You many send at the right time for planting 
| Siberian Elms, size 
| you may deliver C. 0. D. 





rounding them with fine shade trees— 
the Siberian Elm offers a new way. 
With this remarkable tree you will 
not have to wait years for results. 
You will experience the pleasure of 
seeing a whip turn into a tree the 
very first year. 








Here is what the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture says about the Siberian Elm: 






“It is very hardy and has proved valu- 
able under a greater variety of climatic 
and soil conditions than any tree yet 
introduced. Very favorable reports 
have been received from practically 
every section of the country.” 


EVERY TREE 






















If my check is not enclosed, 












The photograph shows a Siberian Elm only 5 years from 
planting a whip. This beautiful shade tree grows vir- 
tually twice as fast as the Maple and American Elm, 





fully prepaid y eile, 
shipment add ten | Name ...... 
per cent to the | Address 

above prices for 

delivery. | City 
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ALWAYS A DEMAND tree txrexts 
Big money—opportunities both in America and Abroad. 
nyone can learn. Little spare time home study. City ing [ 3 
Park depa:tments, private estates, forestry companies, 
: - »telephone 
companies, { 
t 2 
pene eon 5 e 
surgery com- 
panies need 
“| trained tree 
\y experts at all 
times. Profit- 
| _ heathy | 
work. rite ? e 
Se Ores eV 
Tree Surgery 
School Each Month Forestry Questions Submitted to the 
Dept. A Association Will Be Answered in This Column. If 
Westbury, an Immediate Reply is Desired a Self - Addressed, 
TA HANES War Haw Tor Stamped Envelope Should Accompany Letter. 
A blished 8 y q QuEsTION: I wish information which will QuEsTION: Have you records showing the 
n established firm of tree surgeons in ve ; aren : 
: elp in transplanting several trees whos la y Paces 
Westchester county, adjacent to New p , p g ; t whose rgest and the tallest trees in the world: ' 
York City, offers attractive positions to trunks are six to ten inches in diameter—  R. S. 4., Australia. 
tree surgery foremen. M. W., Ohio. 
Applicants should be skilled in the use ANSWER: The largest tree is said to be a 
of sectional cement filling, experienced Answer: A trench should be dug around Cypress (Taxodium distichum) in the yard 
: : i 
in re iy ge ne sas ee the trees to a depth of three or four feet and of an old church known as Santa Maria del f 
raduates of so . : A ; : 
Sain oc tom a i about two to three feet from the trunk of the Tule, in Mexico City. The diameter is over y 
trees. This trench might be dug during the 41 feet, and the tree is at least 5,000 years 3 
WAHL a —— late summer or early fall and left open or old. The tree was first described by Alex- ‘ 
jiinelal filled with light rubbish through the winter. ander Humboldt in 1803; in the Bulletin k 
Some time during the winter or early spring of the Missouri Botanical Gardens for De- 
the trees can be moved. It will help to do cember, 1916, and more recently in the Janu- p 
Henry Vaughn - Eames ; a . ; ; . 
it when the ground is thoroughly frozen. ary, 1921, issue of this magazine. 4 
CONSULTING AND OPERATING TREE : ; 
iniintes The mass of dirt and roots should be care- The tallest tree is a Eucalyptus located 5. 
sista fully wrapped with burlap and bound with some ten miles from Healesville on the Ci 
’ “ . short boards or rope before moving the tree. Black Spur, Australia, which is 480 feet in N 
509 Fifth Avenue, New York City aici : . eset 
rofessional tree movers use a special der- height and over twenty-five feet in diameter B 
rick for a tree of this size. Without special at the base of the trunk. This was de- ne 
Old reliable tree surgery company wants equipment one may have to dig a long, slop- scribed in AMERICAN Forestry, Vol. 18, 1912, 
the services of a high-class solicitor for ing approach and get the tree on to a flat’ Pp. 598. ia 
good territory. Liberal commission. sledge or “stone boat.” Some tree movers G 
State record and full particulars. ° recommend the trench be filled and the tree EI 
Box 57, American Forests and Forest Life, left standing through all of a growing sea- Question: Will long-leaf pine and Sequoia 
1523 L Street N. W., : trees grow in Pennsylvania?—L. B. M 
Washington, D. C. son. This encourages small fibrous roots to : ae ee See th 
Pennsylvania. 
develop close to the tree trunk. After these pl 
- 7 have developed the tree can be transplanted : - . : : 
Surplus Offer of Forest Seeds for Spring Planting SRR St agin ER ed ty pip. P 5 Answer: It is doubtful if long-leaf pine or lig 
Abies laslocarpe ——————— =o go------—- $3.50 Ib. P , 7 uierent Care IS Sequoia trees will grow in Pennsylvania. tre 
>i (canadensis), 85-§ .—- 2.9 . . ~ : . : 
Picea excelsa, Carpathian Highlands’ Seed, taken to get it firmly imbedded in the soil They may grow through one or more win- sh; 
85- qe DES AE SE SAAS en 39 IV H , 4 j 
Pinus banksiana ern ------ 2.85 and give it plenty of — Seasons when ters but they will be stunted. A few speci- 8al 
ee ee ae ; 1.65 such work can be done with the least risk mens of these two trees are growing in ow 
a are during the late summer or early fall Washington, D. C., but neither species can ad 
"60 : ' . : 
Ginkgo _ » ore eaanee me and in the early spring before growth starts. be said to prosper. ue 
Horse Chestnuts, fresh from outdoor storage ae. 
All seeds of strictly new crop. Our surplus list of aie 
fine ornamental seeds, Rhododendron, Azalea, etc., upon 
request. avi 
F. W. Scuumacuer, P. O. B. 131 Q D h I week 5 
. . J N: : $ y sw F ; 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. nea ey ee eee eee: nee QueEsTION: Can you suggest anything in 
provide that a tree shall be planted for every ; ; é tre 
nie q >—M. J. S. Ohi the nature of a paint or stain that will repel ‘ie 
y 5 FE VERGREEN ORO CARE EE CRE COE PEs Se Se eee woodpeckers and similar birds from attack- w 
= a - ; ; rn) 
i yp Answer: No states require the planting of '& Pine trim under eaves on a frame house? at 
ye Ck a tree for one that is cut down, but a num- —S. M. B., California. ae 
ber of states have forest nurseries, where , : — ' the 
° trees are grown to be distributed to citizens Auewm: Neither paint nor stain will repe oa 
For Ornamental or Forest Planting for forest planting purposes. These trees birds because they have no sense of smell. “i 
tk lity; raised from SEED at : : : It has been suggested that you cover the area act 
py Bah nek np be peace: Fuca ode are available at nominal prices. Under the , 88 ea ‘ a 
on 20 years’ experience. All varieties. Sizes terms of the Clarke-McNary law, passed by With sheet metal. If this is undesirable or 
range from seedlings, thru 3, 4 or 5 year \.ans- . ° ° ° ° : th 
plants, up to 20 feet tall. Prices astonishingly Congress in 1924, the federal government is impractical write Biological Survey, Depart- 4 
reasonable. Write for Catalog and know about ’ y : = A 
our guarantee. giving financial assistance to thirty-four ment of Agriculture, Washington, explaining d 
FRANKLIN FORESTRY Co. states for the growing and distribution of seriousness of the situation and request per- age 
89 STATE ST. BOSTON, MASS. ) small forest trees for forest planting. Last mission to kill the guilty birds. Permission but 
NURSERIES AT COLRAIN - : reeats sn: 
SUDBURY - PLYMOUTH year these states furnished to their citizens to kill is necessary because the federal law arg 


















nearly 70,000,000 trees. protects woodpeckers and flickers. 
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Street Trees and Ice Damage 
By GayLe H. SoMERS 


it may be of interest to give some data 
on the resistance of certain street trees to ice 
damage. During the last of March, Fostoria, 
Ohio, in 1929, suffered one of the worst 
ice storms ever recorded in its history. 
There was no telephone or telegraph serv- 
ice. Electric current was cut off for sev- 
eral days. Thousands of telephone poles 
went down with their load of ice. Being 
a forester, it was of considerable interest 
to me to see how the various tree species 
which are used in the city for street and 
shade purposes stood the storm damage. 

I was surprised to find that the tree that 
stood the damage best is an exotic. The 
Ginkgo biloba was not damaged in the least 
by the storm. The Cottonwood, Populus 
deltoides, was most damaged. The Red 
Maple, Acer rubra, which is the favorite 
street tree of the city, was very badly dam- 
aged. The Pin Oak, Quercus palustris, suf- 
fered very little as did the Sugar Maple, 
Acer saccharum. The American Elm, Ulmus 
americana, likewise resisted the storm very 
well. I have arranged the trees in the fol- 
lowing order with the most resistant first. 

1. Ginkgo biloba; 2. Pin Oak, Quercus 
palustris; 3. Sugar Maple, Acer saccharum; 
4. Horse Chestnut, Aesculus hippocastanum; 
5. Black Walnut, Juglans nigra; 6. Ameri- 
can Elm, Ulmus americana; 7. Norway 
Maple, Acer plantanoides; 8. White Birch, 
Betula alba; 9. Ash Leaved Maple, Acer 
negudo; 10. Cottonwood, Populus deltoides. 

The most desirable street trees for this 
city, from the standpoint of ice damage, are 
Gingko, Pin Oak, Sugar Maple, American 
Elm, and Norway Maple. 

The great cause for damage is the fact 
that practically all the trees of the city are 
planted so close together that the struggle for 
light causes them to grow into forest type 
trees with very tall boles, instead of into 
shade trees with short, sturdy boles. Thou- 
sands of dollars could be saved property 
owners every year if they would take the 
advice of a technical man before they planted 
their trees. The average distance between 
street trees in this city is fourteen feet. The 
average distance should be about fifty feet. 

The popular notion here is that shade 
trees should be headed back about every 
ten years. “Headed back” means in plain 
words “butchered.” ‘The closer together they 
are planted, the oftener the tree butchers can 
come in and “butcher” your trees and bleed 
the deluded customer into thinking they are 
saving a beautiful tree. A government pub- 
licity campaign on “tree butchers,” is just 


about as necessary as a campaign against 
the corn borer. 

A trip through Fostoria when the ice dam- 
age was still plainly evident and the tree 
butchers still working would be a convincing 
argument to almost anyone. 





Nature School to Open 


The Nature Guide School of the Western 
Reserve University School of Education, 
Cleveland, Ohio, is scheduled for June 21 to 
August 1, 1930. This is the second year of 
this summer session under the direction of 
Dr. William G. Vinal and offers an interest- 
ing opportunity for men and women to ex- 
tend their studies in nature activities. It is 
designed particularly for leaders of Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts and similar organizations. 








Revise Michigan Land Prices 


Acting on the recommendation of the TRONG, heavily galva- 
Lands Division, the Michigan Conservation nized fences of all types 
Commission at its last regular meeting voted for every purpose. 
to withdraw from sale all tax homestead, Thirty-eight years of manu- 
facturing and erecting ex- 
perience. Phone or write to 
the nearest Anchor Repre- 
sentative for our catalog. 


primary school, and swamp lands, except 
platted property and land within the cor- 
porate limits of cities and villages, which 
had been advertised and offered for sale 


prior to January 1, 1929, and now remains ANCHOR POST FENCE CO. 
unsold. Eastern Av. & Kane St., 
These lands will then be appraised and Baltimore, Md. 

. . <a Albany Detroit New York 
reappraised only upon the receipt of an in oe Hartford Philadelphia 
dividual application for purchase and will Charlotte Houston Pittsburgh 
be restored to the market by the Conserva- Cinchenati Mace LL ot 
tion Commission only upon the approval of Cleveland Newark Shreveport 
such applications for purchase. Much of Representatives in other principal cities 


Consult Local Phone Directory 


NCHOR 
ences 


this land has been on the market for fif- 
teen to twenty years, appraised at the value 
it had when it was first lost by private in- 
dividuals and companies. Large areas are 
now within or near departmental projects 
such as state forests and game preserves and 
often their value when placed on the market 
was but a fraction of their present value. 
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Beauty that isa , joy forever 


OUR home. Can’t you imagine the added beauty and value it would possess with an ap- 
: propriate setting of Evergreens? Rare charm, indeed; and with the passing of the years 
it becomes still more beautiful and valuable. That’s the secret of Evergreen popularity. 


Hill’s Evergreen catalog for 1930 is now ready. 
By far the most comprehensive ever produced, it 
contains a rich fund of useful Evergreen infor- 
mation—with 50 illustrations in full colors. 


HILL'S EVERGREENS 


In choosing Hill’s Ever- 
greens for foundation plant- 
ing, or as a colorful screen 
or garden setting, you 
choose wisely. For here at 
Hill’s, in our 600-acre nur- 
sery, we grow nothing but 
Evergreens—and this we 
have been doing for the 
past 75 years! In writing 
for our 1930 book enclose 
25c (coins or _ stamps), 
which will be refunded on 
any order you send us. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. « Evergreen Specialists 
LARGEST GROWERS IN AMERICA BOX 501 . DUNDEE, ILL. 
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EVERGREEN 


TREES 
for 
FOREST 
PLANTING 


Norway Spruce 
Red Pine 
Scotch Pine 
White Spruce 


100.--- $30 


Your choice 100 of either 
variety or 25 of each kind. 

4-year, transplanted, 
hardy, well-rooted little 
trees. Address your order 
to Dept. A-1. 


. FRYEBURG 
B. MAINE ¢} 





























Catalogue gladly sent on request 


PRINCETON 
NURSERIES 


WM.'FLEMER’S SONS, INC 
PRINCETON, N. J. 


























Collected and Nursery Grown 
Leading in quality and service for 
twenty-six years 

OUR GENERAL CATALOGUE mailed on 
request to points east of the Mississippi River. 


LaBars’ Rhododendron Nursery 


Box A Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Nursery located 2,000 feet from Lackawanna Trail, Pa. 
Route 2; U. S. Route 611. Vésitors welcome at any time. 

















EWOHLERT! Oriental Svevensing Eanes 
cAmerica’s Finest Collections 
Japanese Rose Flowering and 
Weeping Cherries, Flowering 
Crabs; in all varieties and sizes. 
Send for free book with color 
illustrations. 
A. E. WOHLERT 


TheGARDEN 
930 Montgomery Avenue 


NHRSENES 








Narberth, Montgomery Co., Pa. 








[ 10 DELPHINIUMS $1.25 Gold Medal Hybrids | 


10 Chinese Delphiniums Dwarf Assrt. $1. 3 Elegan 
Lilies erect bright red flowers $1. 5 Tiger Lilies red 
and spotted $1. 6 Hemerocallis lilies Orange shading 
red, $1.25. 10 Columbine Assrt. $1.25. 25 Grand 
mixed Gladiolus $1.25, smaller but blooming size $1. 
All orders prepaid—spring shipment. Catalog free. 
These are special first class stock and bargains for 
limited time. 
Swedberg Bros. Nurseries, Battle Lake, Minn. 








igger and Better 
Flowers and Fruits 


1930 Catalogue now ready, offering choic- 
est variety of Potgrown Strawberry Plants 
Also a wonderful selection of Rose Bushes, 
Hardy Flowering Plants, Hedge Plants. 
Grape Vines, Fruit Trees, Hardy Garden 
Fruits. Every plant can be depended on to 
produce bigger and better specimens. For 
your free copy, write to 


NURSERY 
Box 63 Little Silver, N. J. 
















New Forestry Building at Syracuse 


An appropriation of $600,000 has been 
made by the State of New York for the con- 
struction of a new building for the State 
College of Agriculture at Syracuse Univer- 
sity. Tentative plans for the structure were 
drawn last year by Professor Laurie D. Cox, 
head of landscape engineering, and were dis- 
cussed by the faculty under the direction of 
the late Dean Franklin H. Moon. 

The addition of a science building to re- 
lieve congestion has been necessary for the 
college has worked under a handicap for 
years due to the lack of room in the present 
building for laboratories and adequate class- 
room space. 





Barrett Succeeds Burleigh in 
Georgia 

DuPre Barrett has been named acting head 
of the Department of Forestry of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, at Athens, while Pro- 
fessor Thomas D. Burleigh goes on a year’s 
leave of absence for a special study of birds. 

Professor Barrett is a -graduate of the 
Georgia School of Forestry and for the past 
six years has been serving as Extension For- 
ester in Georgia. 

Professor K. S. Trowbridge, another grad- 
uate of the Georgia School of Forestry, has 
been teaching in Athens for the past two 
He has been named to succeed Pro- 
fessor Barrett as and 
will continue the work with Georgia farmers 
and County Agents. 


years. 
Extension Forester, 





New Conservation Set-Up in Ohio 

A new law, passed at the recent session of 
the Ohio General Assembly, creates a Divi- 
sion of Conservation in the Department of 
Agriculture to displace the old Fish and 
Game Commission. Under the new set-up 
the Division of Conservation also takes over 
control of inland lakes hitherto administered 
by the state director of public works. 

The legislation had the support of fish 
and game _ organizations and _ out-doors 
lovers throughout the state and was strongly 
backed by Governor Myers Y. Cooper. In 
effect the revised law delegates legislative 
authority to a conservation council, whose 
members are to serve without compensation 
save actual expenses, while the administra- 
tive functions remain in the Department of 
The director of agriculture is 
the conservation commissioner 


Agriculture. 
to appoint 
recommended by the council, if satisfactory. 

The division has set up nine bureaus for 
the fixing of responsibility and defining of 
duties. These bureaus and their chiefs are 
as follows: Lake Erie supervisor, H. C. Cross- 
ley; conservation officer, F. L. Lytle; engi- 
neering, F. A. Farley; accounting, F. L. 
Brothers; education and publicity, Oliver 
Hartley; fish propagation, George Morcher; 
scientific E. L. Wickliff; game 
propagation, Thomas Nash; inland lakes and 
parks, Frank G. Adams. 


research, 
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Supervisor Charlton Killed 


R. H. Charlton, supervisor of the Ouachita 
National Forest, in Arkansas, died at Hot 
Springs February 13 from injuries received 
in an automobile accident at Huntington, 
Tennessee, a week previous. Mr. Charlton 
was fifty-one years old, and a veteran of the 
United States Forest Service, serving as su- 
pervisor of National Forests throughout the 
country for twenty-seven years. 





Baker Appointed Director of 
Forest Research Institute 


Willis M. Baker, formerly Associate State 
Forester of New Jersey, has been appointed 
as Director of the Forest Research Institute 

Mont Alto, Pennsylvania. 
is a 


maintained at 

Mr. Baker 
native of Warren, 
and 
a graduate in for- 
estry of the Penn- 
sylvania State Col- 
lege. He served as 
F ore st Assistant 
with the United 
States Forest Serv- 
ice in Arizona fol- 
lowing his gradu- 
ation, from 1914 to 
1917, 
sistant Forester of 
New Jersey in 1917, 
and Associate Forester for the State in 1922. 

The Pennsylvania Forest Research Insti- 
tute is the only one of its kind maintained 
by a State Department of Forestry in the 
United States. Previously research was con- 
ducted by the Department of Forests and 
Waters, but it was not until the past year 
that the work was co-ordinated with head- 
quarters at Mont Alto. 


Pennsylvania, 





became As- 


Willis M. Baker 





Oregon’s Fire Toll Great 


Forest fire losses in 1929 established a new 
high record in Oregon due to most hazard- 
ous fire weather. During the season protec- 
tion agencies fought 1,472 fires which burned 
approximately 370,150 timber- 
land, more than one-fourth of which was 
Three-quarters of a 


acres of 


merchantable timber. 
million dollars were spent in fire patrol and 


suppression. 





What is the Fastest Animal? 

What is the fastest animal in the United 
States? According to tests made in this 
country, the antelope is the speediest animal. 
One registered sixty-two miles an hour for 
two and one-half miles. An elk traveled at 
the rate of fifty-two miles an hour, while a 
deer stepped it off at forty-seven miles. A 
coyote moved at forty-five miles an hour. 
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Trees for Forest Planting 


PINE ~~ SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other 
Conifers. We raise all our 
trees in our own nurseries. 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 





Ornamental Trees 





Catalpa Bungei 1 and 2 year—American 
Elm 2-3 in. Caliber—Norway Maple 8 - 10 
feet—Silver Maple 2 - 3 in. Caliber—Poplar 
Trees—Willow Trees—Evergreens of all 
Varieties and Sizes—Roses—Privet. 


Flowering Shrubs and Fruit Trees 


THE ROCKFALL NURSERY COMPANY 


ROCKFALL, CONNECTICUT 











New England 
Plants 


Native Trees and Shrubs, Wild Flowers 
and Ferns, as well as a nice line of Ever- 
reens, Fruit Trees, Berry Plants and 
ines, are offered in our 1930 catalog. 
May we send you a copy? 


GEO. D. AIKEN 
Box H 


Putney, Vermont 








FRANKLIN FORESTRY CO. 


Nurseries at 
Colrain and Sudbury, Mass. 
FOREST NURSERY STOCK 
CONTRACT FOREST PLANTING 


89 STATE STREET 
BOSTON MASS. 


e 
We Specialize P CRCHIES, 
Orchids Our stock is the largest and 
most varied in this country. We sell orchids to 
Florists, Private Collectors, and Botanical Gardens. 
pes J cmon your orders whenever you need 
orchids. 


Send for Special List No. 81 
LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 





EVERGREEN NURSERY STOCK FOR 
ALL PURPOSES 


PINE, SPRUCE, FIR, CEDAR 
Our stock is thrifty and sturdy 


CENTRAL MAINE FOREST 
NURSERY = 


SKOWHEGAN, MAINE 











VERKADE’S NURSERIES 


Growers of a Complete Line of 
Evergreens from Seed, Cuttings and 
Grafted, including Koster Blue Spruce. 


New London, Connecticut 









Plant material for Landscape, Bostieale 1 
and Forestry Projects. Choice li a> 


Strong Perennial Plants, Trees, Shrubs, Vines 
and Evergreens, Lining Out Stock, 
Native Plant Material 
Catalog Upon Request 
Leng Distance, Naperville No. 1 
APERVILLE NURSERIES 


Naperville, Illinois 


Established 1866 





GLADIOLUS BULBS 
100 CHOICE MIXED BULBS $1. 00 
Postpaid Anywhere in U. S. 

Collection made up of full blooming size 
bulbs of standard varieties in assorted 
colors. One bulb of Blue Bird extra 
if you mention this advertisement. 
Price list of named varieties free. 

W. F. SHEARER, Ancota, INDIANA 








NUT CROPS—The North's future soil production 
Progressive planters are using grafted nut trees for 
ornamental and commercial returns. Learn why. 
Send for price sheet free, 10c for complete literature 
JOHN W. HERSHEY 

Nut Trees 


Box 65-B DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 


Gladi li Special for early orders. Only $1.00 for 
HOM Gneeach blooming size of the outstand- 
ing winners. Pfitzer’s Triumph, 75 cts.; W. H. 

Hee ca: 35cts.,and Mrs. Leon Douglas, 15cts., value 
$1 25, for $1. 00. Lest you forget, send along name 
and address for catalog of 100 standard and newer 
kinds. Ready now. 


E. M. Buechly 


Box F, Greenville, Ohio 


GROW YOUR OWN ORNAMENTALS 


Or do your forest planting with our sturdy 
young st 


Send for our descriptive price list today. 


PIEDMONT FORESTRY CO. 


Bound Brook New Jersey 











BRISTOL’S TREES 


Northern-grown, Hardy Evergreens 


Forest and Ornamental Stock, 
especially Red Pine 


H. R. BRISTOL, Plattsburg, N. Y. 


=== EVERGREENS =: 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Price List Sent on Request 
The North-Eastern Forestry Co. 


CHESHIRE CONN. 





English Walnut Trees 


One-half listed price 
Limited time only 














SEEDS 
FOR FORESTRY PLANTING 


My catalogue contains a complete 
assortment of varieties 


Send for a copy 
THOMAS J. LANE, DRESHER, PA. 











DAHLIAS 


Save 25 to 50 per cent 


Best New and Standard Prize Winning Dahlias 
Growers and Distributors 


Lakewood Dahlia Gardens, 
Dept. F—Lakewood, Ohio 








Shade Trees and Evergreens 


10 100 

Norway Maple, 8-10 ft. _----- $17.00 $150.00 
Syeamore Maple, 10-12 ft.---~-~ 12.00 100.00 
Silver Maple, 8-10 ft.-------- 6.00 50.00 
Sugar Maple, 8-10 ft..------- 15.00 135.00 
European White Birch, 8-10 ft._ 12.00 100.00 
American Plane, 7-8 ft.------. 17.00 60.00 
European Plane, 7-8 ft.-----~-- 10.00 90.00 
Lombardy Poplar, 7-9 ft.-_.--- 3.00 25.00 
Rooted cuttings, Am. and Eur. 

Planes, 2-3 ft... - --- - ----=+ 4.00 
Amoor River Privet, North, Cry area 5.00 
Pyramidalis Arborvites, B. & B. 

ft. - 7.00 150.00 
Am. Arborvites, 18-24 in., h & B, 

oe es 60.00 
Rhododendron Maximum, 2-3 ft.------ 75.00 
Rhododendron Maximum, 3-4 ft,------ 100.00 
Rhododendron Catawbiense, 2-3 ft....-- 120.00 
Native Azaleas, 2-3 ft.---------.----- 15.00 


E. W. Jones Nursery Company 
WOODLAWN, VA. 





2: Write to 33 
D. N. POMEROY & SON Lockport, New York 
GROW TREES FROM SEEDS 





Send for catalogue of tree, shrub, peren- 
nial, palm, fruit and evergreen seeds. 





CONYERS B. FLEU, JR. 
Germantown Philadelphia, Pa. 














Boxwood, Rhododendrons, Kalmia Latifolia, 
and Azaleas 


in quantities. Also complete nursery stock. 
Write for catalogue 


BLUE RIDGE PARK NURSERIES, INC. 


Gainesville, Georgia 
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Prize Money for Teachers 


AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE 
announces a contest designed to aid teachers to 
enrich their pupils’ knowledge of trees, forests, 
and related outdoor fields through supplementary 
reading and the use of visual material in the 
schools. 

The instructive articles and illustrations which 
appear in every issue are used in many schools, 
and with the aid of the ‘‘Science Education Page,”’ 
conducted by Ellis C. Persing. School of Educa- 
tion, Western Reserve University, have proved of 
great value in connection with regular textbook 
assignments. 





The Contest 
For the best suggestion embodying a detailed 
lesson plan and outlining how AMERICAN FORESTS 
AND FOREST LIFE can best be used in the schools, 
the following cash prizes will be awarded: 


First prize...... $50 
Second prize.... $25 
Third prize..... $10 


For the next five best suggestions, yearly sub- 
scriptions to AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST 
LIFE will be awarded. 

You do not have to be a subscriber to par- 
ticipate in the contest. If your school is not re- 
ceiving the Magazine, procure a copy from your 
local city or town library, or send to us, for a 
sample copy. 


Rules of the Contest 


The contest is open to all teachers from grades 
one to twelve. 

Manuscripts should be limited to one thousand 
words or less, but there is no limit on the number 
of plans which a teacher may submit. 

Write on one side of the paper only, and in 
the upper left-hand corner of the first page give 
your name, grade you teach, name of department, 
name and location of your school. 

Manuscripts will not be returned unless accom- 
panied by the necessary return postage. 

The contest closes on June 1, and manuscrints 
mailed after that date will not be considered. All 
manuscripts should be addressed to 


School Contest Editor 
AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE 

1523 L Street N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 




















Headquarters 1930 Convention 


Expedite Topographic Surveys 


A program under which topographic coast 
and geodetic surveys of the United States, 
provided by the Temple Act, will be com- 
pleted within eighteen years instead of 
twenty, as originally planned, is reported 
to have been perfected, following a series of 
conferences between the executive secretary 
of the Administrative Board of American 
Engineering Council, President Hoover, and 
Secretaries Wilbur and Lamont. The pro- 
gram, according to the council’s bulletin, 
will be made effective in this year’s budget. 
It is estimated that it will cost $1,000,000 
more annually to expedite the surveys. 





New Jersey Fund Sought to 
Develop Watersheds 


Issuance of $7,000,000 worth of state bonds 
is asked in a bill introduced in the legislature 
February 4. The money would be used for 
the acquisition and development of water- 
shed’ properties. State Senator Wolber of- 
ferdd the measure in the upper branch. Sale 
of the bonds would be subject to a refer- 
endum at the next election. 

The bill was presented, Senator Wolber 
explained, at the suggestion of the state 
water policy commission created last year 
to deal with the conservation of water sup- 
plies and to develop new sources. 


of the 





Wilson Heads Canadian 
Association 


Ellwood Wilson, manager of the forestry 
division, Canada Power and Paper Com- 
pany, Grand-Mere, Quebec, was elected 
president of the Canadian Forestry Associa- 
tion at the thirtieth annual meeting, held on 
January 27 in Montreal. 

Honorable Charles A. Stewart, Minister of 
the Interior in the Federal Government and 
chief of the Dominion forestry organization, 
in his address was optimistic about the prog- 
ress of Canadian forestry work and pointed 
to future needs. “If we are to be of any 
service as a central organization at Ottawa 
it will be by promoting better methods of fire 
prevention and establishing from one end of 
Canada to the other an organized forestry 
service. We must imbue the minds of the 
Canadian people with the idea that the para- 
mount thing to do is to prevent fires, and I 
have already suggested that it be made a 
criminal offense to let fire loose,” he said. 








Southern Pine Meeting 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the South- 
ern Pine Association will be held at the 
Roosevelt Hotel, New Orleans, Louisiana, 
March 24, 25 and 26, it has been announced 
by H. C. Berckes, secretary-manager. 


a 
4 


rN 
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American Forestry Association 
HOTEL RADISSON 


MINNEAPOLIS 


A GREAT TIME AWAITS YOU IN MINNEAPOLIS AS GUEST OF 


The Hotel Radisson 


SEVENTH STREET NEAR NICOLLET AVENUE 





One of the Leading Hotels in the Northwest 
Extends to You a Cordial Welcome 
In the Center of the Business and Theatrical District 


High-Grade Service 


Four Restaurants with Prices that will suit Any Purse 


500 Rooms at Reasonable Prices 
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Rattlers Help in Rust Eradication 


A crew engaged to eradicate currant and 
gooseberry bush2s in a valuable white-pine 
area of the Sproul Forest District, Clinton 
County, Pevsylvania, cleared up eighty-five 
acres on Rattlesnake Run in seven working 
days, reports Ranger Robert Drake, who 
headed the expedition. During that time 
they destroyed 26,761 bushes, 23 rattlers and 
one copperhead. 

Assistant Forester Tom Williams 
that the snakes were not so prolific in the 
Hyner Run section, for the crew there aver- 
aged only one a day, though once they got 
“The presence of the 
the men’s 


says 


in an hour. 
remarked, 


three 
rattlers,” he 
eyes on the ground and insures that every 
inch is thoroughly covered. You would be 
surprised to see how closely the crew sticks 


“keeps 


together in line, especially those who are 
not yet used to ‘bell fish.’ These fellows 
keep near the men who are experts in kill- 


ing them.” 





Receipts from National Forests 


Receipts from National Forest activities in 
the last six months of 1929 were nearly ten 
per cent more than for the same period dur- 
ing 1928, the United States Forest Service has 
announced. In the six-month period of 1929, 
the nine National Forest districts received a 
net total of $3,245,164.03 from timber sales, 
grazing fees and other sources, an increase of 
$316,053.96 over the same 
1928. 

In the six months of 1929, the sale of tim- 
ber to be cut under Forest Service supervi- 
sion yielded $2,405,829.17, three- 
fourths of the total of receipts. Nearly 1,500,- 
000,000 board feet of timber is now being cut 
annually on the National Forests, or a little 
more than three per cent of the total cut 


six months of 


nearly 


for the country. The present cut could be 
materially increased without overcutting the 
sustained annual yield, says the Forest Serv- 
ice, but for economic reasons it is not the 
policy to force National Forest timber on the 
market. Large sales of National Forest tim- 
ber are made to enable established mills to 
continue operation, stabilizing communities 
to prevent depreciation 
to aid de- 


velopment of regions or communities by the 


dependent on them; 
in value of Government timber; 


establishment of industries and transporta- 
tion facilities. 

Receipts from grazing for the last six 
months of 1929 amounted to $625,267.99, an 
increase of nearly $75,000 over the same 
half-year of 1928. Special use and water- 


power permits brought in $120,168.64 and 
$58,042, respectively, increases of $24,711.52 
and $4,431.20. 

The California District, which includes the 
National Forests of California and south- 


“western Nevada, had ‘the largest receipts, 
$924,830.36, which was more than one-fourth 
of the total. The North Pacific District, 
comprising Washington and Oregon, fol- 
lowed with $636,622.28. The Rocky Moun- 
tain District had receipts totaling $446,916.42; 
the Intermountain, $334,645.25; the Northern, 


$327,822.79; the Southwestern, $276,154.71; 
the Eastern, $229,445.75; the Alaska District, 
$43,375.57; and the Lake States District, 
$23,350.90. 





Forestry Foundation Established 
at University of Michigan 


The promotion of practical forest land 
management is the object of a gift of $200,- 
000 made by Charles Lathrop Pack, of Lake- 
wood, New Jersey, to the University of Michi- 
gan. This fund is to be known as the George 
Willis Pack Forestry Foundation in memory 
of the donor’s father. 

The income from the Foundation is to be 
used for the salary and expenses of an ex- 
perienced forester and for such other ex- 
penditures as may be necessary in carrying 
out the purposes of the Foundation in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the donor. 

In making his gift, Mr. Pack pointed out 
that the Biological Station at Douglas Lake, 
in Cheboygan County, contains 3,300 acres 
on which forestry measures can advan- 
tageously be undertaken to supplement the 
work already under way by the zoologists 
and botanists at the Station. This area, for- 
merly covered with a fine stand of white and 
Norway pine, was burned after logging and 
is now covered with an inferior stand of 
aspen ‘with scattering jack, white and Nor- 
way pine. 





Tour Proposed Tropical Park 


The proposed Everglades Tropical Na- 
tional Park at Cape Sable, the southernmost 
point of Florida and of the United States, 
has been visited by officials of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and nationally known 
scientists. They are conducting a survey to 
determine the advisability and practicability 
of adding the site to the Nation’s parks. 
Horace M. Albright, Director of the Na- 
tional Park Service, and Dr. T. Gilbert Pear- 
son, of the Audubon Society of America, were 
in the party which inspected this section of 
the Everglades by air, land, and sea. 





Englebright Bill Hearings 


Chairman Gilbert N. Haugen of the House 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry has 
scheduled public hearings for the Engle- 
bright bill H. R. 3245 for March 10 and 11. 
The American Forestry Association is ar- 
ranging for presentation by representatives 
of a number of national organizations. 
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EGGS EGGS EGGS 
~ For —_ Shipment 


Ringnecks, 
Mongolian, 
Silver, Golden, 
Lady Amherst, 
Reeves, and 
Versicolor Pheasants. 

Special prices in quantity 
orders. Feeding and rearing in- 


"3 structions 


free with 
order. 
Pod IMustrated Literature, 
10 cents 


INDIANFIELD PHEASANTRY 
Dept. A. F. TELFORD, PA. 








Unless you have berry- 
bearing shrubs and food 
plants, game -birds lib- 
erated on your property 
will soon -stray away. 
Hold them by planting 
Terrell’s shrubs and 
food plants. List and 
suggestions free. Write 


now. 
LL’s 
AQUATIC FARMS AND NURSERIES 
i9 C BLK OSHKOSH, WIS. 













ATTRACT WILD DUGKS, FISH, MUSKRATS, 
UPLAND GAME BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


4 Plant Natural Foods that will bring 
and hold large numbers at your we 
hunting or fishing grounds. Wild 

Wild Celery, Duck Potato and 30 aaa 
described in free illustrated book. Write, 
' describe grounds, and receive free planting 
advice and book. 
WISCONSIN AQUATIC i. reg 
Box 331-K, Oshkos 








BOB WHITE QUAIL (Partridges) 


Southern Native, Northern and —— 
varieties. My Free 1930 Folder e 
varieties, how to plant them, etter 
from customers, prices, etc. 
livery December to late April 
Largest producer in America. 


M. E. BOGLE 
Box 837, San Antonio, Texas 















Rustic white dl 0 Woodpecker or Wren; 
3 Houses, $3.95 
Delivered by Prepaid Pareel Post, East Miss. 
Catalog on Rustic Fences and Furniture 
New Jersey Fence Co., Burlington, N. J. 

















SCOTTISH 
TERRIERS 


Beautiful stock now 
ready for delivery. 
Priced Reasonably. 


LOGANBRAE KENNELS 


Rutland Vermont 























U. S. HEADQUARTERS. 
imported Arms, Ammunition & Parts 
-Merkel Bros. - Manniicher, - Webley - Scott, etc. 
Fi all line American Arms & Ammunition 
gfield’s Restocked to Col. Whelen’s Revised 
a stock in America of fine coceo Willhes, Svan Fratd > oot 


‘ols. * Tel 
Repairing. % Send 25c in stamos for 128 page Arms cane 
»-F.STOEGER. Inc. NE 1 ae a N.Y. 
509 Fift 


Avenue (at 42nd S 
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kind” as easy to read as an article in a Sun- 
day supplement. They have avoided the 
temptation to make forestry appear mys- 
terious or even difficult with tables or charts 
or long names. Thereby they may have suc- 
ceeded in giving the book a more lasting place 
in our growing forestry literature, for spe- 


ACCOUNTING IN THE LUMBER INDUSTRY. By 
H. W. Eckhardt. Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers, New York. 1929. Price $6.00. 


This book, which is one of the first at- 
tempts to present a bookkeeping method that 
might be adopted as basic and standard for 
the whole lumber industry, is most pains- cific data are soon superseded by other data, 


taking and thorough. It is written to meet put fundamental principles are slow to 
a long-felt need for a complete treatment of 


OUTDOOR 
AMERICA 


OU’ will enjoy OUTDOOR 
.. AMERICA. Each issue is full 

of valuable information per- 
taining to life out-o’-doors. It will 
keep you and your family fully in- 
formed on sports afield and astream 
and on latest developments in con- 
servation and restoration. And it 
costs only $3.00 a year! 





change. 

“Forests and Mankind” may not achieve 
the distinction of being a required textbook 
in many colleges or universities, but it prom- 
ises to be found on the shelves of men and 
women who desire to learn something about 
the forests of this country and the means at 
hand for adequately caring for them. Those 
who wish information concerning American 
forests and forest practice will find it easy 
to read, while those who desire assistance in 


accounting problems and procedure in this 
particular field. It treats carefully the gen- 
eral principles as well as the specific diffi- 
culties of lumber accounting. The system 
advocated is adaptable to large and small 
businesses alike, and allows for enlarge- 
ment, elaboration, curtailment and revision 
within an organization without a change in 
basic principles. With a minimum of com- 
piled data to draw upon, the author has 


The ° . ~ 

turned to numerous active industrial com- the solution of our forest problems will find 

IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE panies, studied their methods, and has pre- useful suggestions. In the last chapter, the 
OF AMERICA authors deal with the task ahead, and attempt 


sented in an organized way their practices ‘ : 
549 W. Randolph St., Chicago, III. in accounting. —D. M. K. to point a way out of our forest dilemma. 


Their recommendations include more effec- 















tive protection of forests from fires, wiser 


“Control of Gullies,” Bulletin No. 271, of methods of forest taxation, more public for- 


the College of Agriculture of the University 
of Missouri—Although this bulletin describes 


erosion control in terms largely of crop rota- US€- 
the formation of a program and declare the 


ests, proper care in lumbering, and research 
in better methods of wood growing and wood 
They urge that we delay no longer in 
tions, specific recommendations in the use 
longer we delay, the more burdensome will 
the forest problem become. Books like this 
will help to make the public forest minded.— 
G. H.C. 


of black locust trees are made where erosion 


has extended to the extent of deep gullies. 





SPECIAL 
SERVICES 


PRACTICAL 
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Forests AND MANKIND. By Charles Lathrop 
Pack and Tom Gill, 250 pages, with nu- 


: Trees mutilated by winter ice storms 
Macmillan 


should be given first-aid treatment if result- 
ing damage is to be kept down to a minimum, 
says the bulletin of the Bartlett Tree Re- 
search Laboratories. Three types of repair 
will be necessary: Pruning, shaping and fer- 


merous plates and drawings. 
Company, New York. Price $3. 


There are those who criticise the reader 
who turns first to cartoons and comic strips 


SAMPLE COPY FREE 








in the daily paper, but all should admit that 











Dept. A. F. 4 
OUTDOOR AMERICA, 
549 W. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


without any 


(0 Please send me a free sample copy 
obligation whatsoever. 


(0 Please enter my subscription for one 


year and bill me $3.00 for it. 


when drawings truly illustrate an article or 
book, it is a real accomplishment. “The line 
drawings, even more than the beautiful re- 
productions of forest scenes, are one of the 
outstanding features of “Forests and Man- 
kind.” The authors have done well to recog- 
nize the artist, Garnet Jex, whose drawings 
are truly illustrations of the authors’ ideas. 

Here is American forestry stripped of all 
cumbersome terms of German or Latin der- 
ivation and set forth with such simple clar- 
ity as to be almost revolutionary. Mr. Pack 
and Mr. Gill have made “Forests and Man- 
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tilization. 

In limb breakage the stubs must be re- 
moved and room given for the development 
of side shoots and minor limbs that will 
eventually take the place of lost parts. 

When tree trunks have been split they 
should be strengthened by cabling and bracing. 
Partly uprooted trees can be straightened and 
secured. In this case it is often necessary to 
prune the roots so as to prevent infection of 
the broken ends and to assist the trees to 
form new anchor roots. Intelligent fertiliz- 
ing will aid the tree to recover. 
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\ HIsTORY OF AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN 
THE UNITED STATES-—1785-1925. By Alfred 
Charles True. Miscellaneous Publication 
No. 36 of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, 435 pages with numerous cuts. 
Price $1.00. 

A comprehensive history of all phases of 
agricultural education in the United States 
since the Revolutionary War. Dr. True re- 
veals the fact that as late as 1897 the only 
instruction in forestry in American colleges 
consisted of lectures in connection with 
courses in botany, geography and _ horticul- 
ture. Since the establishment of the first 
professional school of forestry at Cornell 
University, in 1898, the place of forestry in 
education has progressed rapidly. He points 
out that the interest in forestry education 
in America has been parallel with the growth 
of the United States Forest Service. 





The twenty-two National Forests of the 
North Pacific District cover a total area 
of 22,921,771 acres, comprising about two 
hundred seventeen billion feet of standing 
timber, according to figures published in a 
new statistical bulletin by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The district in- 
cludes the states of Oregon and Washington. 

Fifty tables, giving detailed figures of Na- 
tional Forest areas, standing timber, and na- 
tional forest activities such as timber sales, 
grazing, recreation, and special uses, are in- 
cluded, as well as information about glaciers, 
thermal springs, the highest peaks and his- 
torical data. The figures and facts were 
compiled by forest officers of the district. 





VoLUME, YIELD, AND STAND TABLES FOR SEC- 
OND-GROWTH SOUTHERN PINES. Miscel- 
laneous Publication, No. 50, United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

A pocket-size booklet of 202 pages, con- 
taining 172 tables. Discussions and defini- 
tions to aid in the application of the tables 
occupy the first seventeen pages. 





Nature NarratTives. By Austin H. Clark. 
The Williams & Wilkins Company. Bal- 
timore, 1929. Price $1. 

As a naturalist associated with the Na- 
tional Museum, in Washington, D. C., a vast 
amount of unbelievably curious information 
about the world we live in has been avail- 
able to the author through his own wander- 
ings and through the research of others with 
whom he is in daily contact. Some of this 
information, Mr. Clark has sorted and 
treated in the brief, non-technical sketches 
that make up this pocket-sized volume. 

The various subjects are handled in an 
adroit and simple fashion so that even very 
young naturalists—and what boy or girl is 
not, at heart, a naturalist—will find it in- 
“Nature Narratives” will 


teresting reading. 
answer many of the questions bright young- 





sters ask, but—and this may be taken as a 
warning—it will stimulate a hundred more. 
And this, says Mr. Clark, in his brief pref- 
ace, is precisely what he intends it to do.— 
A..€, 





MANUAL FoR Birp BaAnpers. By Frederick 
C. Lincoln, United States Department of 
Agriculture Miscellaneous Publication No. 
58, 112 pages. 

Detailed information for bird station op- 
erators about the trapping, handling and 
banding of different birds. The introduc- 
tion gives the history of bird banding in the 
United States and general information about 
the operation of stations and the issuance of 
permits. 





ERTRAGSTAFELN DER WICHTIGEREN HOLZARTEN 
(Production tables of important 
trees). By Dr. Adam Schwappach, pub- 
lished in 1929 by J. Neumann in Neudamm, 

Price 7 marks. 


timber 


Berlin, Germany. 

Although printed in German the material 
is so clearly set forth that only a rudimen- 
tary knowledge of the language is necessary 
for one with a forester’s experience to use 
the tables and graphs. They present growth 
and volume studies for birch, beech, oak, al- 
der, ash, spruce, pine, and white fir. The 
book is designed for field use and may be 
slipped into a coat pocket. 





Mountain Beaver in Northwest—An ac- 
count of the life history, feeding habits, and 
methods of control of the mountain beaver, 
a rodent inhabiting the Pacific Northwest, is 
contained in a new Farmers’ Bulletin is- 
sued by the United States Department of 
Agticulture. The bulletin is based on an ex- 
tensive study of the mountain beaver by the 
author, Theo. H. Scheffer, associate biologist 
of the Bureau of Biological Survey. 








“One Hundred Thousand Shade Trees,” 
published by the Shade Tree Survey of the 
Massachusetts Forestry Association, is an 
eight-page illustrated bulletin summarizing 
the recent shade-tree survey conducted in that 
state. It discusses the question of appropria- 
tions for roadside plantings in towns, the 
cost of planting, type of species best adapted 
for roadside and ornamental use, care of the 
trees, and kindred subjects. The Associa- 
tion has initiated a campaign to plant 100,000 
shade trees, about 500 miles of roadside, dur- 
ing the present year, with prizes awarded 
for the best planted half mile of street or 
road. 





REVISION OF THE AMERICAN CHIPMUNKS, 
NorRTH AMERICAN FAUNA No. 52. By 
Arthur H. Howell, United States Bio- 
logical Survey. 

A study of practically all the specimens 
of chipmunks in North America. 
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FIALA PAT. SLEEPING BA 


The only light weight, sanitary and scientifically correct 

bag made. Send for complete catalog and dealers’ prices. 

Guns & Binoculars— Have a special list of slightly 
used, high-grade items. 


FIALA OUTFITS, 47 Warren St., New York City 








MONTANA 


Spend your summer vacation with us in the heart of 
the Crazy Mountains. Saddle horses and pack trips. 
Unexplored and rare sights to be seen. 

Fish and game in season. 

Private log cabins, large log hall. 

Electric lights and bath. Excellent guides. 


BRANNIN RANCH, Melville, Montana 








HUNTING GRIZZLY in May 


Moose, Caribou, Bear, Goat and Deer in fall. 
Quesnel Lake District of British Columbia. 


Season opens Sept. Ist. Come where you can 
get good trophies in terri‘ory that has not been 
hunted out; plenty of Grizzlies. 

Wonderful summer country, good climate and 
scenery, finest of fishing and good accom- 
modation. 

We are old timers and have one of the best 
outfits in the West. 


Booking now for spring and fall trips 
E. S. KNIGHT, Limited 
Guides and Outfitters 
Ashcroft, B. C. 
































A Message to 
Advertisers 


Advertisers who use 
American Forests and 
Forest Life do so with the 
assurance that their mes- 
sage reaches persons of 
means interested in out- 
door recreation, such as 
camping, fishing and hunt- 
ing; trees and tree plant- 
ing; conservation of for- 
ests and dependent wild 
life; lumber and allied in- 
dustries. 

The revenue from ad- 
vertising in American 
Forests last year was far 
greater than in any pre- 
vious year in its history. 
An even greater accep- 
tance is indicated for 1930. 
The market is there and 
the rate is relatively low. 
We will gladly work with 
you on any problem you 
have if you will address 


The Business Manager 


1523 L Street Northwest 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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$200 in Prizes for 
Outdoor Photographs 


The American Forestry Association, 
in announcing its Prize Contest for 
Outdoor Photographs, invites every- 
one in the United States and Canada, 
whether a member of the Association 
or not, to compete for the $200 in cash 
prizes and other awards. Since one of 
the purposes of the Contest is to bring 
to light unusual photographs, the As- 
sociation will accept several hundred 
photographs at regular rates in addi- 
tion to the prize-winning photographs. 
















































Any outdoor subject will be consid- 
ered—trees, forests, reforestation, lum- 
bering, wild life, hunting, fishing, ex- 
ploration, and other phases of forest 
and tree life. 


The Contest opens January 1, 1930, 
and closes at midnight October 1, 1930. 
Send in winter subjects now and fol- 
low up with spring and summer sub- 
jects. There is no limit to the number 
of photographs a contestant may submit. 


PRIZES 
ee oer $100 
Second Prize .........0.. 50 
Ee a ee 20 
Fourth, fifth and sixth prizes 
Se eR ee oe Pe 


Seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth 
prizes, each one year’s sub- 
scription to American Forests 
and Forest Life. 


RULES OF CONTEST 


The name and address of the pho- 
tographer must be printed on the 
back of each photograph. 

Enclose with each selection of pho- 
tographs sufficient postage for return 
if not available. Unavailable pho- 
tographs will be returned as soon as 
rejected by the judges, irrespective of 
closing date of the contest. 

While every possible care will be 
taken, The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation cannot be responsible for any 
photographs that may be lost through 
the mails or in handling. 

Photographs previously published 
or sold to other magazines, news- 
papers, or periodicals cannot be con- 
sidered. Upon the award of a prize 
or payment for a photograph, the con- 
testant surrenders all publication right 
to The American Forestry Association. 

Do not submit negatives as they 
will not be considered. 

Address all photographs to the Prize 
Contest Editor, The American For- 
estry Association, Lenox Building, 
Washington, D. C. Unless so ad- 
dressed, photographs will be handled 
as regular material. 












Finds Franklin Tree 


A specimen of the lost gordonia, the cele- 
brated Benjamin Franklin tree, was found 
recently in the Altamana River valley in 
Georgia by G. A. Schultze, botanist in the 
service of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, after he had searched for it 
for over twenty years. The discovery writes 
finis on an old botanic mystery, for this tree 
had been missing to science for 140 years. 

The lost gordonia is a beautiful flowering 
tree-shrub of the bay family, of which sev- 
eral domestic specimens are in existence in 
the United States and Great Britain. Under 
cultivation the tree has been infertile and 
could be propagated only by cuttings. Hence 
the search for another wild specimen. Mr. 
Schultze found the tree in the same valley 
where John Bartram, of Philadelphia, first 
located it in 1765. Again in 1790 it was 
found by Moses Marshall in the same valley. 


King Lauds American Parks 


In officially inaugurating the work of the 
commission which is to have charge of the 
new Albert National Park in the Belgian 
Congo, King’ Albert, of Belgium, recently 
paid high tribute to the National Park work 
of the United States, saying that it had in- 
spired and set an example to all the world 
in the work of preserving the public domain 


for future generations. 


The new Albert Park contains 495,000 
acres in the volcanic region of Kivu, and 
will be the scene of extensive scientific re- 
search. The district is said to contain not 
only every specimen of vegetable life known 
to Africa, but also nearly every animal. 
The commission appointed to administer the 
park is composed primarily of scientists, in- 
from foreign countries. 


cluding several 








NOVEL SCREEN MADE FROM LONGLEAF PINE 



































This unique screen, made entirely of longleaf pine and honeysuckle, is the 
creation of Mr. and Mrs. O. D. Wrenn, of Southern Pines, North Carolina. 
The central diamond design is of wild honeysuckle, set against a back- 
The center of the diamond and the wings of the 
screen are made of pine cones. Both the bark and the wood of the pine 
were used in the construction of the screen, which required nearly six 
More than four hundred pine cones were used. 


ground of pine needles. 


months to complete. 
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International Paper Company 
Gives College Forest Land 


The International Paper Company has 
just announced that a gift of five hundred 
acres of Adirondack timber land has been 
made to Syracuse University for the use of 
the New York State College of Forestry. 
This tract will adjoin the New York State 
Ranger School Forest near Wanakena, on 
Cranberry Lake. The Ranger School Forest 
at present comprises one thousand eight hun- 
dred fifty acres. Enlargement of the forest 
by the gift of five hundred acres makes pos- 
sible the establishment of a comprehensive 
plan of forest management over this area. 
The forest is being developed by the faculty 


and students of the Ranger School. 





Introduces Reforesting Bill 


Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michi- 
gan introduced on February 12 a bill (S. 
3531) to enlarge tree planting operations on 
National Forests east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and to insure desirable silvicultural 
practices on National Forest timber sale 
areas. The bill is similar to H. R. 5410 in- 
troduced by Representative Harold Knutson 
of Minnesota and heard before the House 
Committee on Agriculture on February 4. 


ACME 
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Wood Utilization Exhibit 


Practical application of the use of chemi- 
cally-treated lumber in house construction 
was brought out in an exhibit of the Na- 
tional Committee on Wood Utilization of the 
Department of Commerce at the annual con- 
vention of the Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers held recently in Columbus. 





Wood Chips for Motor Fuel 


In a California lumber plant a motor truck 
is doing heavy work daily with a basket of 
wood chips instead of a tank of gasoline for 
This spectacle, says C. H. Wetmore, of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 


fuel. 


tion, is quite enough to fire the imagination 
regarding the wonders of wood utilization 
that may lie beyond the veil of the future. 

Similar experiments have been taking 
place in Europe. In Sweden, during the 
autumn army maneuvers, a five and a half 
ton truck, driven by a wood gas generator, 
attracted widespread interest and gave a 
creditable account of itself in every emer- 
gency. It made a trip of 144 miles in seven 
hours, at an average speed of twenty miles 
per hour, using in all 297 pounds of fuel. 
The chips cost eighty cents, whereas gas 
sufficient for the trip would have cost four 
dollars in Sweden. 

Wood chips have less than half the volume 
of charcoal gas. 
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No guess- 
work when 
you buy an 
outfit here— 
It will look 
right, fit 
right, wear 
right and— 
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RIGHT from start to finish. 


Write for NEW Illustrated Catalog 
with Samples and Prices attached 


Write for our Special Forest 
Service Suit Offering 


SMITH-GRAY 
740-4 Broadway New York 
























P. T. COOLIDGE 


CONSULTING FORESTER 
TIMBER ESTIMATES AND LOGGING PLANS 


913 Nat’l Bank 31 Central St., 1261 Bay St., 
of Com. Blidg., Bangor, Maine Toronto, Ont. 
Norfolk, Va. 


P. T. COOLIDGE' W.C. WHEELER 
























EXHIBIT 


6TtTOp 
WOODS FIRES/ 


EQUIPPED! 
The American Forestry Associa- 
tion has accomplished splendid 
results in its educational work 
throughout the country. 
Several new trucks have 
been added, each a veritable 
theater and an educational 
bureau in itself. Recogniz- 
ing the value of motion 
pictures in furthering its 
good work, the Association 
has not lost sight of the 
necessity for good projec- 


BeTrer Use OF LAND 
















Gaowne Campeen 4 FIRE PREVENTION TREE PLANTING 
NEED 


Growine Trees 







ol en 





tion. Acme Projectors are used in this 
elaborate truck and in many others, 
presenting visual education most favorably, 
with crystal clear, razor sharp, flawless and 
flickerless pictures. You can achieve similar 
educational results with an Acme Projector. 











WRITE FOR BOOKLET PA-3. 


ACME DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL PROJECTOR CORPORATION 
90 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


caataineeminieminen 
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Don’t Be a Sissy 
Camp with 


DAN BEARD 


Woodcrafter, Scout and Veteran 
Sportsman 


Learn to be an outdoor leader like 
Lindbergh, to ride like Paul Revere, to 
use a bow like Robin Hood, swim like a 
South Sea Islander, observe like Audubon 
and live like Robinson Crusoe. 

Indorsed by the greatest men in the 
country. 

Write for information. 


THE DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL 
Dept. B. Suffern, New York 




















A FOREST SAVED— 


—IS A FOREST RAISED 





KNOW OUR BIRDS 





Audubon Bird Cards 


Post-card size in color from original paintings by 
Allan Brooks 


Reverse side of each card carries an 
account of the habits and distribution 
of each bird. Prepared under the super- 
vision of Dr. Frank M. Chapman. 


Set No. 1—Fifty Winter Birds of East- 
ern North America 


Set No. 2—Fifty Spring Birds of East- 
ern North America 


Set No. 3—Fifty Summer Birds of East- 
ern North America 


$1.00 per set, postpaid 
The three sets in individual 
boxes for $3.00, postpaid 
Order from 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


1523 L St. N. W. Washington, D. C. 























Conservation Calendar in 
Congress 


In introducing this monthly feature as a new service to the members of The 
American Forestry Association, the Editor invites comment as to its value. 

















APPROPRIATIONS 


H. R. 7491— Department of Agriculture bill, 
carrying appropriations for 1931 for the 
Forest Service, Biological Survey and con- 
servation activities in other bureaus. In- 
troduced by Representative Dickinson, of 
Iowa. Report No. 33 contains hearings 
before House Committee. Passed the House 
December 20, 1929. Reported to the Sen- 
ate February 4, 1930 (Senate Report No. 
151). Recommended increases for forestry, 
$80,500 over amounts passed by House. 

H. R. 6564—Department of the Interior ap- 
propriation bill carrying appropriations 
for 1931 for the National Park Service, the 
Indian Service and the Office of Public 
Lands. Introduced by Representative 
Cramton, of Michigan. Report No. 25 con- 
tains hearings before House Committee. 
Passed the House December 11, 1929. Re- 
ferred to Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 


FORESTRY 


S. 3487—Authorizing an appropriation of 
$900,000 for the construction of additional 
laboratories for thease of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory at Madison, Wisconsin. 
Introduced by Senator La Follette, of Wis- 
consin, January 6. Referred to Committee 
on Agriculture. 

S. 2354—To ‘extend the provisions of the 
Agricultural Marketing.Act to include 
naval Introduced by Senator 
George, of Georgia, December 4, 1929. Re- 
ferred to Committee on Agriculture. 

H. R. 3245—Authorizing an appropriation of 
$4,500,000 for constructing permanent im- 
provements on National Forests to provide 
more effective fire protection. Introduced 
by Representative Englebright, of Cali- 
fornia, May 23, 1929. 
House Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry March 10 and 11. 

S. 1139—Bill similar to above, introduced by 
Senator Cutting, of New Mexico, May 16, 
1929. Referred to Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

S. 3130—Authorizing appropriation of $500,- 
000 annually for the control of emergency 
insect infestations on National Forests. In- 
troduced by Senator Oddie, of Nevada, 
January 6. Referred to Committee on Agri- 
culture and reported unfavorably by Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

H. R. 8804—Bill 
duced by Representative Englebright, of 
California. Referred to Committee on 
Agriculture. 


stores. 


Hearings before 


similar to above, intro- 
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H. R. 5410—Authorizing appropriation of 


S. 


2) 


S. 


$150,000 during first year, increasing to 
$400,000 a year, to enlarge tree planting 
operations on National Forests east of the 
Rocky Mountains. Introduced by Repre- 
sentative Knutson, of Minnesota, Novem- 
21, 1929. Hearings 
Committee on Agriculture February 4. 


ber before House 


2366— Increasing proportion of annual re- 
ceipts on National Forests to be paid to 
the states for public schools and public 
roads from twenty-five per cent to fifty 
per cent. Introduced by Senator McNary, 
of Oregon, December 4, 1929. Referred to 
Committee on Agriculture. 


. 62—Promoting development, protection and 


of National Forest 
and to stabilize the livestock industry. 
troduced by Senator Smoot, of Utah, April 
18, 1929. 


culture. 

1190—Bill similar to above, introduced by 
Senator Phipps, of Colorado, May 20, 1929. 
Referred to Committee on Agriculture. 


utilization resources, 


In- 


Referred to Committee on Agri- 


. 940—Creating an executive department of 


the government to be known as the De- 
partment of Conservation. Introduced by 
Senator Hawes, of Missouri, May 3, 1929. 
Referred to Committee on Interstate Com- 


merce, 


1594— Transferring the 
and other bureaus of conservation to the 
Department of the Interior. Introduced 
by Senator King, of Utah, September 5, 
1929. Referred to Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. 


Forest Service 


S. J. Res. 101— Authorizing the President to 


call a conference for the purpose of formu- 
lating a comprehensive plan for forest con- 
servation and Introduced 
by Senator King, of Utah, December 4, 
1929. Referred to Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 


reforestation. 


S. 2498— Protection of forest lands in the 


H. R. 6981—Bill 


Superior National Forest in northern Min- 
nesota to the end that there may be de- 
veloped the Superior-Quetico International 
Park. Known during the 70th Congress 
as the Shipstead-Newton bill. Introduced 
by Senator Shipstead, of Minnesota, De- 
cember 4, 1929. Referred to Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys. 
similar to above, intro- 
duced by Representative Nolan, of Minne- 
sota, December 9, 1929. Hearings before 
Public Lands Committee of the House 
February 4-13. 
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H. R. 8968— Similar to S. 2498 and H. R. 
6981 but covering a more restricted area, 
with a qualifying clause permitting rail- 
way and highway construction within the 
protected area, permitting local, small- 
scale, hydroelectric power development on 
private lands for private purposes, and 
exempting from the provisions of the act 
any proposed water-power development 
for which application was made before 
January 1, 1928. Introduced by Repre- 
sentative Pittenger, of Minnesota, Janu- 
ary 22. Referred to Committee on Public 


Lands. 


H. R. 9412—To construct a memorial arch- 
way spanning the Theodore Roosevelt In- 
ternational Highway on the continental 
divide between the Lewis and Clark Na- 
tional Forest and the Flathead National 
Forest in Montana in commemoration of 
the leadership of Theodore Roosevelt, and 
of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the form- 
ing of the present Forest Service. Author- 
izes an appropriation of $25,000. Intro- 
duced by Representative Leavitt, of Mon- 
tana, February 1, 1930. Referred to Com- 
mittee on the Library. 


H. R. 5694—Authorizing appropriations of 
$5,000,000 a year for ten years to purchase 
forest lands in the Eastern States as au- 
thorized by the Weeks law (Act of March 
1, 1911). This would continue and acceler- 
ate the program of the Woodruff-McNary 
law whose authorizations cease in 1931. 
Introduced by Representative Clarke, of 
New York, December 2, 1929. Hearings 
before House Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry February 3 and 4. Favor- 
ably reported, February 15. 


S. 2244—Bill similar to above, introduced 


by Senator McNary, of Oregon, December 
3, 1929. Referred to Committee on Agri- 
culture. 


H. R. 7923—Authorizing appropriations of 


$12,500,000 for forest roads and trails. 
Introduced by Representative Colton, of 
Utah, December 21, 1929. Referred to 
Committee on Public Roads. 


S. 1486—Bill similar to above, introduced by 


Senator Oddie, of Nevada. Referred to 


Committee on Public Roads. 


S. 2246— Amending the Clarke-McNary law 


providing cooperation with state foresters 
so that forest industries and timberland 
owners may be given assistance in the 
management of their forest lands. Intro- 
duced by Senator McNary, of Oregon, De- 
cember 3, 1929. Referred to Committee on 
Agriculture. 


H. R. 3569—To permit a national land sur- 


vey to determine areas unprofitable for 
agriculture, and to extend the provisions 
of the Weeks Law to permit their purchase 
by the National Forest Reservation Com- 


mission. Introduced by Representative 


Fulmer, of South Carolina, May 31, 1929. 
Referred to Committee on Agriculture. 


H. R. 6976—Authorizing $100,000 for estab- 
lishing and operating a reforesting station 
in South Carolina. Introduced by Repre- 
sentative Fulmer, of South Carolina, De- 
cember 9, 1929. Referred to Committee on 
Agriculture. 


S. J. Res. 116—To extend the provisions of 
the Clarke-McNary Law to Porto Rico. 
Introduced by Senator McNary, of Oregon, 
January 6. Referred to Committee on 
Agriculture. 


H. J. Res. 192—Bill similar to above intro- 
duced by Representative Davila, of Porto 
Rico, January 7. Referred to Committee on 
Agriculture. 


S. 122—To amend the Clarke-McNary Law 
to permit the distribution of cooperatively 
produced forest planting stock to all pri- 
vately owned lands and to allow their use 
for water conservation. Introduced by 
Senator Oddie, of Nevada, April 18, 1929. 
Referred to Committee on Agriculture. 


PARKS 


H. R. 3867—To establish the Ouachita Na- 
tional Park in Arkansas. Similar to bill 
which was pocket-vetoed by President 
Coolidge. Introduced by Representative 
Wingo, of Arkansas, June 11, 1929. Re- 
ferred to Committee on Public Lands. 


H. R. 3568—Revising the boundaries of the 


Yellowstone National Park. Introduced 
by Representative Cramton, of Michigan, 
May 31, 1929. House Report No. 181, 
January 15. Passed the House February 
3. Referred to Senate Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. 


H. R. 8163—To facilitate the administration 


of National Parks. Introduced by Repre- 
sentative Colton, of Utah, January 7. Re- 
ferred to Committee on Public Lands. 
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UNIFORMS 
The FECHHEIMER BROS. CO. 
Uniform Makers” 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


“America’s Foremost 


Uniformed ” 


That’s what they 
say about the For- 
estry Man wearin 


a FECHHEIMER 






















The correct fit, 
all-wool _ speci- 
fied fabric, and 
expert tailoring 
of the Fech- 
heimer Regula- 
tion Uniform 
make it pre- 
ferred among 
Forestry Men. 

Complete satis- 
faction guaran- 
teed. 

Deferred Pay- 


ments to U. S. 
Forest Officers. 


Write for samples 
and prices 














USE 
Hauck Fire-Guns 


AND 


HAUCK FORESTRY 
TORCHES 


FOR 
BACK FIRING 
SAFETY STRIP BURNING 
RIGHT-OF-WAY BURNING 


Send for Free Bulletin on both. 
Hauck Manufacturing Co. 


143 Tenth Street wt 





Brooklyn, N. Y. 





























The COUNCIL Fire Rake is the STANDARD tool for fighting 
forest fires and raking fire lines, cutting brush, weeds, etc. 


Price to forest protective organizations, $1.00 each, f. o. b. 


factory, any quantity. 


We also make bush hooks, hoes, axes and swatters. 


THE COUNCIL TOOL COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
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American Woods 

A collection of actual wood sections 
(showing end, quarter and flat grains of 
each species), with text, telling uses, 
properties, distribution, etc. The plates 
in which the thin sections are mounted 
are removable for examination. 

Issued in 14 volumes, 25 species in 
each. $10 and $15 per vol., according to 
binding. Send for list of species in each 
volume. 

Lantern and Microscope Mounts of 

Woods, Tree Studies for Lantern, etc. 


Handbook of Trees 


The 891 illustrations enable one to iden- 
tify all of the trees east of the Rocky 
Mountains and north of the Gulf States 
at any season. 

$8 and $15, according to binding. 


Write for further information 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH CO. 
Lowville, N. Y. 

















FIGHT FOREST FIRES 
WITH 


AEROIL KEROSENE TORCHES 
Full Information in Bulletin No. 76F 
AEROIL BURNER CO., Inc. West New York, N. J. 
Branch: 176 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIl. 











KNOW YOUR TREES 


by 
Burnell Leaves and Tree Trunks 
(Actual Photographs) 
Write for prices and samples 
Fiorence C. Burne, 233 10th Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 











S. 195—Bill similar to above introduced by 


Senator Nye, of North Dakota, April 20, 
1929. Referred to Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. 


H. R. 8763—Authorizing the Secretary of the 


Interior to investigate and report to Con- 
gress on the advisability of establishing 
the Apostle Islands National Park in Wis- 
consin. Introduced by Representative 
Peavey, of Wisconsin, January 17. Re- 
ferred to Committee on Public Lands. 


S. 2318—To establish the Grand Coulee 


National Park in the State of Washington. 
Introduced by Senator Jones, of Washing- 
ton, December 3, 1929. Referred to Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. 


H. R. 239—To establish the Kildeer Moun- 


tain National Park in North Dakota. In- 
troduced by Representative Sinclair, of 
North Dakota, April 15, 1929. . Referred 
to Committee on Public Lands. 


H. R. 5672—Abolishing the Papago Saguaro 


National Monument in Arizona. Intro- 
duced by Representative Douglas, of 
Arizona, December 2, 1929. Referred to 
Committee on Public Lands. Reported to 


the House January 17. 


H. R. 8284—Abolishing the Platt National 


Park, in Oklahoma. Introduced by Rep- 
resentative Cramton, of Michigan, Janu- 
ary 8. Referred to Committee on Public 


Lands. 


H. R. 8283—Changing the name of the Platt 


National Park, in Oklahoma, to the Platt 
National Monument. Introduced by Rep- 
resentative Cramton, of Michigan, Janu- 
ary 8. Referred to Committee on Public 


Lands. 


H. R. 235—To establish the Roosevelt Na- 


tional Park in North Dakota. Introduced 
by Representative Sinclair, of North Da- 
kota, April 15, 1929. Referred to Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 


326—to establish the Royal Gorge 
National Park in Colorado. Introduced 
by Senator Waterman, of Colorado, April 
22, 1929. Referred to Committee on Public 
Lands. 


H. R. 8534—To transfer administration of 


the Sullys Hill National Park, in North 
Dakota, to the Department of Agriculture 
and maintain it as the Sullys Hill National 
Game Preserve. Introduced by Repre- 
sentative Hall, of North Dakota, January 
13. Referred to Committee on Public 
Lands. 


H. R. 4020—Authorizing the Secretary of the 


Interior to investigate and report on the 
advisability of establishing an Upper Mis- 
sissippi National Park in Iowa. Intro- 
duced by Representative Haugen, of Iowa, 
June 17, 1929. Referred to Committee on 
Public Lands. 


H. R. 26—Authorizing the acquisition, estab- 


lishment and development of the George 
Washington Memorial Parkway in the 
District of Columbia and in the adjoining 
states of Maryland and Virginia. Intro- 
duced by Representative Cramton, of 
Michigan, April 15, 1929. Referred to 
Committee of the Whole House. Passed 
the House January 30. Referred to the 
Senate Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


S. 3146—To aid in the establishment of State 


Parks. Introduced by Senator McNary, of 
Oregon, January 6. Referred to Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys. 
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H. R. 9051—Bill similar to above introduced 
by Representative Englebright, of Califor- 
nia, January 23. Referred to Committee 
on Public Lands. 


INDIAN AFFAIRS 


The following bills would create Indian 
Forests on certain Indian reservations, al- 
lowing the lands to be held as tribal property, 
but assuring their conservative administra- 
tion by the Forester of the Indian Service. 
All bills introduced by Senator Frazier, of 
North Dakota, December 4, 1929, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Indian Affairs: 


S. 2489—To provide for the establishment of 
the Colville Indian Forest. 


S. 2490—To provide for the establishment of 
the Klamath Indian Forest. 


S. 2488—To provide for the establishment of 
the Warm Springs Indian Forest. 


S. 3166—To provide for the establishment of 
the Yakima Indian Forest. 


H. R. 6865, H. R. 6863, H. R. 6864—Simi- 
lar bills introduced by Representative Lea- 
vitt, of Montana, December 7, 1929, for 
the establishment of the Colville Indian 
Forest, the Klamath Indian Forest, and 
the Warm Springs Indian Forest. Referred 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


H. R. 8529—To provide for the establish- 
ment of the Yakima Indian Forest. In- 
troduced by Representative Leavitt, of 
Montana, January 13. Referred to Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 


WILD LIFE 


H. R. 9725—Amending and extending the 
Alaska game law. Introduced by Mr. 
Sutherland, of Alaska, February 10. Re- 
ferred to Committee on Agriculture. 


H. R. 243—For the experimental introduction 
into Alaska of a herd of musk oxen. In- 
troduced by Delegate Sutherland, of Alas- 
ka, April 15, 1929. Referred to Committee 
on Agriculture. 


S. 1551—Bill similar to above in Senate in- 
troduced by Senator Norbeck, of South 
Dakota, June 17, 1929. Referred to Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 


S. 2908—Extending protection to the Ameri- 
can eagle. Introduced by Senator Norbeck, 
of South Dakota. Reported by Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry with recom- 
mended changes to make the bill more spe- 
cific and place responsibility with Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, February 12. 


H. R. 7994—Bill similar to above introduced 
by Representative Andresen, of Minnesota, 
January 6. Hearings held before House 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
January 31. 

H. R. 7405—Providing a five-year construc- 


tion and maintenance program for the 
United States Bureau of Fisheries. Origi- 


nally introduced as H. R. 6593, redrawn 


and introduced by Representative White, 
of Maine, December 12, 1929. Reported 
the House, January 24. Reported unfavor- 
ably to the Senate, February 5, by Commit- 
tee on Executive Departments. 

H. R. 5278—The so-called “Bag Limit’ bill, 
to amend the Migratory Bird Treaty Act 
so that the daily kill of migratory birds 
may not be more than fifteen ducks, four 
geese or brant, ten snipe, four woodcock, 
fifteen sora rail, or ten mourning doves. 

Introduced by Representative Haugen, of 

Iowa. Hearings before House Committee 

on Agriculture January 27 and 28. 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 

H. R. 6153—Approving the appointment by 
the President of a Public Domain Com- 
mission and authorizing $50,000 for their 
expenses. Introduced by Representative 
Colton, of Utah, December 3, 1929. Passed 
the House January 24. Reported favor- 
ably to the Senate February 5, and again 
February 10 by Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys. Senate Report No. 167. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


S. Con. Res. 23—To establish an American 
Conservation Week. Introduced by Senator 
Wagner, of New York. Referred to Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

H. R. 9376—For a comprehensive system of 
flood control throughout the Mississippi 
Valley and the creation of a Federal Board 
of Public Works to consist of seven mem- 
bers two of whom shall be of civil life and 
not of the engineering profession, and five 
shall be civil engineers, two of whom may 
be Army Engineers. For the work of this 
board the appropriation of $750,000,000 
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Go Fishing ? wm 
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Ever Wear 
Ballard’s All Wool? 
Jack Miner Does 


He knows that Wool is a non- 

conductor of heat; therefore, 

keeps body cool in summer and 
warm in winter. 

















We Uniform New York State Rangers 


J. O. Ballard & Co. 
Malone, N. Y. 











EDWARD C. M. RICHARDS 
Consulting and Operating Forester 
156 Fifth Ave. New York City 





Specialist in Forest Estate 
Management and careful selective 
cutting operations 
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Consulting Forestry 























is authorized. Introduced by Representa- JAMES W. SEWALL _— PHILLIPS & BENNER 
tive Sears, of Nebraska, January 31. Re- OLD TOWN RUTTAN BLOCK 
ferred to Committee on Flood Control. wasnt PORT ARTHUR, ONT. 
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For Rapidly Fighting Forest, Brush 
and Grass Fires 


Always Works! 


HEN you need a fire extinguisher you 

NEED IT BADLY! If it doesn’t 
work, it’s useless. The Smith INDIAN 
FIRE PUMP never fails in an emergency. 
Pump, entirely of brass, gives positive ac- 
tion at all times. 

The INDIAN, easily carried on back, 
leaves arms free. Throws strong stream 
of water 50 ft. Quickly refilled with pail or 
by dipping in stream. Built for hard serv- 
ice. Used and endorsed by U. S. and State 
forest rangers. Illustrated literature and 
copies of testimonials gladly sent on request. 


D. B. SMITH & CO. 


413 Main Street Utica, New York 


Pacific Coast Agts.: Fire Protection Eng. Co. 
369 Pine St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Save Your 1930 


Magazines 





Each issue of American For- 
ests contains a great many new 
features. Save your copies. 
They become increasingly 
valuable and interesting as 
years go by. Start putting 
them away now and protect 
them by using a binder to in- 
sert each one as received. 


No punching, “spare parts” 
or other annoyances to try 
your patience. Each issue can 
be inserted in fifteen seconds. 


This binder is identical in 
workmanship and materials 
with those sold by other maga- 
zines for $3.00 to $5.00. It is 
strongly made and guaranteed 
to give satisfaction. 


No profit is made in selling 
this binder to you. The price— 
$2.00—merely covers the cost 
of manufacture and stamps 
used in bringing it to you. 

Each binder holds twelve issues 
and is guaranteed. Your money 


refunded if you are not more than 
pleased. 


The American Forestry 
Association 
1523 L St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


pT MAIL THIS COUPON—PRINT PLAINLY* 


The American Forestry Association, 


Washington, D. C. BE So suk oso s.0' 
Gentlemen: 

Send. Me... s0<. distinctive binders for 
AMERICAN Forests AND Forest LIFE, 
postpaid, for which I enclose $2.00 for 


each binder. If I am not unusually well 
pleased I will return them to you promptlv 
in 5 days, and my money and postage will 
be returned to me. 

Name 





A New National Park 
In the East 
(Continued from page 140) 


made from Gatlinburg, or one may drive 
from Knoxville directly to Cherokee Or- 
chard, about fifty miles, and there climb. As 
it takes from two to five hours to make the 
ascent with any degree of comfort I rec- 
ommend spending the night at the balsam 
lodge on top. See the sunset from West 
Point; linger on and watch the lights of 
Knoxville appear. Hasten back to camp 
by the aid of your flashlight and after sup- 
per wrap yourself in blankets and sleep on 
balsam boughs. Then arise next morning 
a little before daybreak, in time to reach 
Myrtle Point to watch the sun rise. 

I have stood on more than one high peak 
in the Swiss Alps, in the Italian Alps, in 
Saxon Switzerland. I have gazed down 
upon the Seine, the Elbe, the Danube from 
commanding points. I have seen the Rock- 
and visited the Yellowstone and mar- 
But I know of noth- 


ies, 
veled at its wonders. 
ing more soul-satisfying in my own experi- 
ence than the hours I have spent on top of 
Mount Le Conte, absorbing the ever-changing 
panorama that greeted my eyes in whatever 
direction I turned. There was far too much 
to take in at once. It was as if some giant 
hand had slung mountains recklessly, hither 
and thither, and they had landed where 
they would. 

One appeal of the new park is that it will 
be open and accessible at all seasons of the 
Each season will offer its own special 
One find the mountains 
aglow from early spring until late autumn. 


year. 
attraction. will 
The trailing arbutus pushes its tiny fra- 
grance up through the snow in February and 
March; violets, thirty different varieties of 
them, are in their prime in April and May. 
When the vast, hardwood forests with their 
infinite variety unfold their leaves, one dis- 
covers every shade of green on the hillsides. 
The sarviss berry is followed by the flower- 
ing dogwood and red bud, then in quick 
succession come the azaleas, the laurel, the 
rhododendron and mountain rose bay, here 
seen at the very height of their magnifi- 
cence—entire forests of them, a floral display 
unsurpassed. Blossom and bloom succeed 
blossom and bloom from February until late 
November. Nowhere is the fall foliage more 
brilliant, and an unforgettable sight is the 
mountain tops shining in the snow and the 
lower slopes ablaze with fall colors. 





Bob-Sleigh Run Barred from 
New York Forests 


The law passed in 1929, authorizing the 
construction of a bob-sleigh run and return 
way on state forest land in the town of 
North Elba, Essex County, New York, was 
declared unconstitutional in a recent decision 
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handed down by the Appellate Division, 
Third Department, in Albany. The decision 
was based on an interpretation of Section 
VII, Article VII, of the New York State con- 
stitution which declares that the Forest Pre- 
serve “shall be forever kept as wild lands.” 

Action on this case, which has attracted 
nation-wide attention, was started by the 
Association for the Protection of the Adiron- 
dacks. 





Skinner Joins Lumber Association 


Richmond H. Skinner, of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, has joined the engineer staff of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers 
tion as structural engineer, succeeding Nel- 
who recently resigned to 


Associa- 


son S. Perkins, 
accept a position with the National Commit- 
tee on Wood Utilization. 

Mr. Skinner received his B. S. degree at 
the California Institute of Technology in 
1923, after a course iu chemical engineering 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
He has had a varied technical experience. 





To Direct Fish Investigations 


Dr. Carl L. Hubbs, curator of Fishes of the 
University of Michigan Museum, will direct 
scientific investigations of this university’s 
Department of Conservation in game and 
commercial fish problems. He succeeds the 
late Dr. Jan Metzelaar and will carry on 
studies of food and migrations of various 
species of fish. The lake and stream survey 
will be continued. Investigations of diseases 


and conditions in hatcheries and rearing 
ponds, and the supervision of chemical; sani- 
tary, and productive operations in the vari- 


ous state hatcheries will be included. 





Pine Plantings in Florida 


It is estimated that nearly half a million 
pine trees, the majority year-old seedlings 
from nurseries maintained by the State For- 
est Service, will be planted in Florida this 
season as compared to 6,000 trees set out last 
year. These trees are destined for future 
production of naval stores. 





Forest Seeds From Other Lands 


Seeds from foreign lands are used in forest 
nurseries maintained by the Pennsylvania 
Department of Forests and Waters, although 
those of the more common species are ob- 
tained in the State Forests. 

Plantings last year included larch seed 
from Japan, Norway spruce from the Silicia 
district in Germany, and Scotch pine from 
the Riga district in Russia. Hemlock, white 
pine, pitch pine, shortleaf pine, ash, red oak, 
and walnut seeds were secured in Pennsyl- 
vania, and red pine seed in Minnesota. 
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The South and the Nation’s Timber 


Under full production and managed for 
continuous growth, forest lands of the South 
could provide at least one-third of the wood 
requirements of the entire United States, says 
E. L. Demmon, director of the Southern 
Forest Experiment Station, in his annual re- 
port. 

It is estimated that 145,000,000 acres of 
land are in forests or best suited to forest 
growth in the eight states served by the 
Southern Forest Experiment Station—Georgia. 
Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Texas, and Oklahoma. With the 
addition of 45,000,000 acres in Virginia and 
the Carolinas, a total of 190,000,000 acres in 


Mississippi, 


the South are classed as actual or potential 
forest land. 





Game Keeper Saves Lives of Deer 


Somewhere in the woods near Grayling, 
Michigan, are two big buck deer which owe 
their lives to Otto Failing, keeper of the 
Crawford Game Refuge. 

Early in December Failing was patrolling 
the hills in the western part of the refuge 
when he saw two bucks, heads together, and 
evidently fighting. 

“Their horns were locked, and after watch- 
ing them half an hour or so, I decided they 
couldn’t break away,” Failing said in re- 
porting the incident. “I took an oak club 
about eight feet long and broke a horn off 
one of the bucks. When the deer walked 
away, the broken horn was still in the other 
deer’s antlers. Both were eight-point bucks 
and each weighed about 150 pounds.” 





Colorado Winter Outing 


The Fifteenth Annual Winter Outing of 
the Colorado Mountain Club was held at 
Grand Lake, February 15 to 23. Among the 
features were skiing, ski-joring, skating, and 
a number of exploration trips to Shadow 
Mountain and Lake Verna. 





Florida Names Forestry Officers 


C. H. Overman, of Bagdad, Florida, was 
elected president of the Florida Forestry As- 
sociation at its annual meeting at Jackson- 
ville February 11, succeeding B. F. William- 
son, of Gainesville. Mr. Overman is land 
and timber agent for the Bagdad Land and 
Lumber Company, and one of the outstanding 
leaders in conservation in the state. Carl F. 
Speh, of Jacksonville, secretary-manager of 
the Pine Institute of America, was elected 
vice-president, and Russell W. Bennett, of 
Jacksonville, was reelected secretary-treas- 


urer. The Board of Directors was increased 


from ten to nineteen members. 








Poplar Brings Return of $650 


While marketing timber from a tract in 
the vicinity of West Jefferson, North Caro- 
lina, Millard Goodman was about ready to 
pass up an aged poplar tree that had been 
considered worthless because of a defect in 
its side. One day he sunk his ax into the 
apparently half-dead tree and found that the 
grain showed a beautiful curly, figure. 

He received several bids on five twelve- 
foot logs cut from the tree and finally sold 
them to a veneer company in Bassett, Vir- 
ginia, for $650. Soon after the deal had 
been made, a buyer for an English firm is 
said to have offered $1,000 for the logs. 





Maryland Has Small Fire Loss 


Forest fires in Maryland in 1929 totaled 
586 and burned 17,926 acres, with a loss of 
$78,860, according to a recent announcement 
of the State Forestry Department. The cost 
to the state and counties for fire suppression 
during the year was $7,150. 

In 1928 fires burned over 32,000 acres, 
while in 1926 the area burned over was 58,- 
000 acres. This improvement, the Forestry 
Department states, has been due to the en- 
listing of greater numbers of forest wardens 
and better equipping them for their work. 
A vigorous fire-prevention campaign is be- 
ing inaugurated throughout the state. 
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University of Michigan 


School of 
Forestry and 


Conservation 


peo foresters and other con- 
servation workers are offered 
broad, thorough courses with special 
advantages in location, equipment, staff, 
forests and opportunities for self-help. 

The curriculum is flexible. Four 
years of study lead to the Bachelor’s 
degree. The fifth year, which is re- 
quired for the Master’s degree, is 
wholly elective. 

Graduate work for the Doctor’s de- 
gree permits specialization in a num- 
ber of fields. 

Expenses are reasonable and many 
forestry students are working their 
way through. 


Write for further information. 
SAMUEL T. DANA, Dean 


Ann Arbor Michigan 














FIRE TOWERS 





THE ORIGINAL GALVANIZED STEEL 
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AERMOTOR CO. .. 


Towers for Fire Protection pur- 
poses—made in various styles to 
meet every requirement. ... This 
picture of an 80-foot tower shows 
the most popular type. It has reg- 
ular stairs with frequent landings. 
Hand rails and guards make these 
towers safe for anyone to climb. 


The house at the top provides comfort- 


4 able quarters for 
' the observer and 
protection for his 
instruments and 
charts. 


36-page descriptive 
booklet of Forest Service 
Towers sent upon re- 
quest... Write 





2500 Roosevelt Road, Chicago 
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Coolidge, P. 

Council Tool Ee 


Davey Tree Expert Company, The... 


Fechheimer 
Fiala Outfits 
Fleu, Conyers B., Jr. 
Franklin Forestry Company 
Franklin Forestry Company 


4th Cov. 


Bros. 


Harvard Forest ... 

Hauck Manufacturing ‘Company 

Hershey, John W. . 

Hill Nursery Company, D. ity 
Hough Company, Romeyn B. 188 


Indianfield Pheasantry .. . 181 
Int’! Projector Corp. (Acme ‘Division).. 185 


Jones Nursery Company, E. W. ...... 179 
Jones Nurseries, J. F. bac OD 


Keene Forestry Associates ..... Be cig 
Kelsey Nursery Service . Frontispiece 
Knight, E. S. : | 


LaBars’ Rhododendron Nursery ....... 178 
Lager & Hurrell .... TR Se | 
Lakewood Dahlia Gardens .... . #79 
Lane, Thomas J. ‘ ware | 
Living Tree Guild, The 

Loganbrae Kennels .. 

Long-Bell Lumber Company, 

Lovett’s Nursery 


Morris Nursery Company 


Naperville Nurseries 

Nat’l Garden Association, The 

Nat’] Lumber Mfgrs. Association ... 
N. J. Fence Company ‘ 
North-Eastern Forestry Company. The 

N. Y. State College of Forestry, The. .3rd Cov. 


Oregon School of Forestry 
Outdoor America 


Piedmont cogs Sor 
Pomeroy & Son, 
Princeton ee 


Radisson Hotel, The ... 
Richards, Edward C. M. 
Rockfall Nursery Company, The 


Schumacher, F. W. 
Schumacher, F. W. 
Sewall, —, Ww. 
Shearer, W. 

Smith & ais DB. 
Smith-Gray 
Stoeger, Inc., 
Swedberg Bros. Nurseries 


Terrell’s Aquatic Farms & Nurseries .. 
Univ. of Idaho School of Forestry ...3rd Cov. 
University of Maine 

University of Michigan 


Van Yahres Tree Surgery School 
Vaughn-Eames, Henry 
Verkade’s Nurseries 


Wahl & Ferguson 

Western Maine Forest Nursery 
Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries 
Wohlert, A. E. 


Yale School of Forestry 











‘WHO'S WHO” AMONG THE AUTHORS 
IN THIS ISSUE 








Gerorce F 
H ATCH’S occupa- 
tion is instructing 
young Americans. 
Several years of his 
life have been spent 
among the children 
of Alaska. Born in 
South Dakota, he 
was graduated from 
Dakota Wesleyan 
University in 1915, 
and when he is not 
teaching, he is fol- 
lowing forest trails. 
He has explored much of the Olympic Pen- 
insula and southeastern Alaska. 


George F. Hatch 


Horace M. ALBRIGHT, who succeeded 
Stephen Mather as director of the National 
Park Service in 1929, is a true product of 
the mountains, a lover of the forests and the 
wilderness. Born in California, he grew 
up with the Sierra Nevada Mountains as his 
playground. He first became associated with 
the Department of Interior in 1913, follow- 
ing his graduation from the University of 
California, and later became legal advisor 
to Mr. Mather. In 1919 he became super- 
intendent of Yellowstone National Park and 
field assistant to the director. 


Dr. GEORGE 
STEWART, agrono- 
mist at Utah State 
Agriculture Col- 
lege, has been a 
close student of 
grazing conditions 
on both the Na- 
tional Forests and 
the Public Domain 
in Utah since 1918. 
Recently he assisted 
in an economic sur- 
vey of sheep and cattle ranches in the State. 
Three years ago he prepared a special re- 
port on the State’s Public Domain. 

He received his B. S. degree at the Utah 
Agriculture College, 1913; his M. S. de- 
gree at Cornell University in 1917, and his 
Ph.D. degree at the University of Minne- 
sota in 1926. He is the author of many pop- 
ular and scientific articles on the various 
aspects of the Public Domain. 


Dr. George Stewart 


LauRA 'THORNBOROUGH has roamed the 
Great Smoky Mountains on the Tennessee- 
North Carolina border for a number of 
years, writing of their beauty and pic- 
turesqueness. She is a historian and student 
of nature, and has written much on both 


subjects. 


Mention American Forests anp Forest Lire—It Helps 


SANForD B. HunrT is head of the Farmers’ 
Reforestation Committee of the California 
Extension Service and the Santa Cruz County 
Farm Bureau. He began his forestry work 
after studying at Cornell University, and 
later engaged in lumbering in British Co- 
lumbia. Following this he became inter- 
ested in mining and newspaper work. How- 
ever, the lure of the forest was too great 
for him and he returned to California and 
his forestry work several years ago. 


W. B. GILLETTE is a noted artist of the out- 
doors, and has contributed generously to bird 
and animal life. He makes his home at 
Averill Park, New York, where he observed 
the antics of the white-breasted nuthatch 
which inspired the painting on the cover of 
this magazine. 


E. T. ALLEN, for- 
ester and executive 
of the Western For- 
estry and Conserva- 
tion Association, has 
devoted more than 
thirty-two years in 
government, _ state 
and private forestry 
work, twenty years 
of which has been 
given to the de- 
velopment of the Western Forestry and Con- 
servation Association. 


E. T. Allen 


MILpReED G. DurBIN is a well known writer 
living at Columbus, Ohio. 


W. Dustin White is a hardy New Eng- 
lander who finds his greatest recreation in 
winter sports. He 
lives on a_ small 
dairy farm at Rye- 
gate, Vermont, 
where he writes 
considerably about 
hunting, fishing, 
and recreation ex- 
cursions in Ver- 
mont, New Hamp- 
shire and Maine. 
He has published 
one book on winter 
sports. 


W. Dustin White 


Minnie L. Briccs makes her home on the 
borders of Rock Creek Park, in the National 
Capital, where she is well known. A lover 
of the beautiful, she finds a limitless field for 
her art in nature, and expresses what she 
sees with enthusiasm and delicate accuracy. 


Erte KAUFFMAN is an assistant editor of 
American Forests and Forest Life. 








